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IN MID-OCEAN. 





BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! 

The passengers follow and go, 
‘Treading the weary deck 
With searcely a change or check 

In the swing of the to and fro. 
And I think, as I doze and dream 

In the cabin down below, 
And hear their footfalls sound, 
That just in the self-same round 

The thoughts of the ages flow. 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! 

*Tis s0,—and ‘twas ever so! 
Still in the same old track 
Forward a little and back, 

In the ruts of the Long-Ago. 





But still, for ever on 
Through wild waves dashing free, 
With calm resistless force 
The vessel keeps its course 
Over the yiciding sea. 
For Fate, the Engineer, 
Controls without endeavor ;— 
The Ship of Progress sails 
Heedless of stormy gales, 
And keeps the track forever. 
— Youth's Companion. 
This year’s vote on the municipal wom- 
an suflrage bill in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature is G1 ayes to 130 noes, and 7 pairs. 
Last year it was 50 ayes to 144 noes, and 11 


pairs. 
+o —— 
Suffrage meetings at Millbury, Grafton, 
Northbridge, Uxbridge, and Blackstone 
will probably be held next week. 
“eo 
The opponents of woman suffrage at the 
State House showed shrewdness this year 
in refusing toargue. They have found by 
experience that their arguments do their 
own side more harm than good. They 
now share the opinion of that opponent in 
the Wisconsin Legislature who naively re- 
marked, a few weeks ago, that he did not 
like to talk about woman suffrage, because 
the question ‘grew with agitation.” 
+o 


The remonstrants have also shown in- 
creased discretion by almost entirely ceas- 
ing the anonymous letters with which they 
filled the papers last year. These attacks | 
called out replies; and, of course, when it 
came to argument, the suffragists had the 
best of it, because the argument really is 
all on their side. 

“eo - 

But there is no danger that the *‘antis” 
will be able to maintain their wise policy 
of silence. Some irrepressible opponent 
will be sure to break out in one or another 
of the country papers; the remonstrants, 
having begun to have “hearings,” will 
doubtless feel obliged to continue them, 
thus helping the agitation; and the Con- 
gregavionalist we have always with us. A 
live question is abroad in the land, and the 
discussion of itis sure to spring up peren- 
nially until it is settled, and settled right. 
Meanwhile, the silence of our opponents in 
the Legislature is significant as a confes- 
sion of weakness. ‘lhe side that is in the 
wrong has every reason to shirk discus- 
sion; and the side that should make a 
practice of shirking discussion would tac- 
itly acknowledge itself to be in the wrong. 








~——)-o— 

Some surprise has been expressed at the 
equanimity with which the suffragists take 
their annual defeat. The secret is easy. | 
We know that we are sure to win in the | 
end, and our opponents know it too—that -| 
is, the bright ones among them. It is only 
a question of time. We are well used to 
being knocked down, and we come up | 
Antieus-like, stronger after each fall, and 
one year nearer to our final victory. which 
is acknowledged to be “coming.” But 
when the other side is once knocked down, 
They exult over the defeat 
of the suffrage bill year by year, but each 
of these temporary victories brings them 
one year nearer to their inevitable tinal de- 
feat; and they knowit. The poorest and 
hungriest Athenian with life before him 
never envied the feast which was per- 
mitted to the condemned criminals the 
night before their execution. The suffrag- | 
ists can afford to be patient with the re- 
monstrants. 


it is forever. 


| cipal suffrage for women. 


| tional and Industrial Union. 


The Boston Traveller alone of the daily 
papers in this city, so far as we know, gave 
generous help to the petitioners for muni- 
In a leading 
editorial of nearly a column, the day before 
the question came up at the State House, 
the Traveller said :— 


‘That municipal suffrage for women is 
both just and expedient, we have no doubt. 
‘The exclusion of women from full equality 
of political rights with men is « survival 
of the barbarous ages which civilized na- 
tions are fast outgrowing. . . . ‘There can 
come no influences in our polities. by the 
enfranchisement of women, potent for evil 
as the influences which are already felt at 
the polls every election under the present 
masculine monopoly of the ballot. In 
everything that makes for law and order 
and good government, no community, 
whether it be town, city, State, or nation, 
has anything to fear from its women, It 
will not be our mothers, our wives, or our | 
sisters who will wreck the social order, or 
demoralize our politics. ‘Their influence, 
as a Whole, would be very heavily the other | 
way. With her women enfranchised and 
her charter reformed, Boston would easily 
recover its ancient character asa city. By 
all means give us municipal woman suf- 
frage, and give the home an equal chance 
against the rumshop.” 





Women everywhere must be grateful to 
the editor of the Traveller for the able sup- 
port he gave our bill. We envied him the 
pleasure he must have felt, such as the 
strong feel who help the weak, such as 
those in power feel who render service 
to those who, without power, and with 
hands tied, are struggling for freedom. 
This is not the first time the Traveller 
has been true to suffrage. 


eo = 


There was a lesson written in large type 
for those who could read it, in the debate 
on the ten-hour law for women and chil- 
dren, which preceded the consideration of 


the woman suffrage bill at the State 
House. Many of the women in the gal- 


lery. while waiting for the suffrage ques- 
tion to come up, read the lesson and took 
the moral to heart. The bill was an im- 
portant one, but it was the interests of 
women and children, not of voters, that 
were understood to be at stake. Instead 
of being discussed seriously and decided 
on its merits, the ten-hour bill for women 
was: **guyed,” laughed at, and voted down 
amid ridicule and uproar. Some of those 
women in the gallery saw in this an argu- 
ment for woman suffrage stronger than 
any of the unanswerable arguments 
against it which the 130 opponents doubt- | 
less had in their minds, but scorned to 
make. 


_ 20 - 


The Springfield Republican deals a fair 
blow when it says :— 

“The opponents of woman suffrage in 
this State have fought the legislative cam- 
paign which has just closed not only with 
the familiar arguments which are not rea- 
sons, but with not a little of actual misrep- 
resentation, showing more than ever an 
unfair spirit and a deficiency of principle 
which do not help their cause. The au- 
thors of the minority report against the con 
ferring of inunicipal suffrage upon wom- | 
en went .out of their way to misstate the 
results of women’s voting in Wyoming 
Territory. Fortunately for the record, 
Gov. Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, was 
in Boston, and was appealed to as to the 
truth of the assertions of Senator ‘T'appan's 
report. Mr. Warren is no idle theorist, no 
recent resident accepting the local enthu- 
siasm, but a practical Western Massachu- 
setts Yankee, who has grown up with the 
‘Territory and become one of its principal 
men by virtue of native ability and sub- 
stantial character.” 


2-9-2 


The names of friends of woman suf- 
frage are prominent in the report of the 
annual meeting of the Woman's Educa- 
The presi- 
dent. Mrs. A. M. Diaz; Miss Lucia Pea- 
body; Mrs. Mira H. Pitman, of the Indus- 
trial Department; Dr. Salome Merritt, of 
the Hygiene Committee; Mrs. Harriet W. 
Sewall, of the Protective Committee; and 
Mrs. Caroline Kennard, of the Beneticiary 
Committee, are all suffrage women, us are 
au number of the best workers for the 
Union. Last year Francis Parkman as- 
serted that there was a wide field for the 
woman suffragists in charitable work, but 
that their tastes did not lie in that diree- 
tion. It seems to us that the suftragists 
are fully abreast of the remonstrants in 
charitable work, if not ahead. 





Pe 


Of the ten States before whose legisla- 
tures the question of the political rights of 
women has come this winter, Rhode Is- 
land leads all the others. ‘The Senate in 
that State passed the woman suffrage 
amendment bill 28 to 2, and the House 
passed it by 44 to 20—more than 2 tol. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS | of woman suffrage is so simple, so plain, 


LEGISLATURE. 

On Monday, May 4, the Municipal Wom- 
an Suffrage Bill came up for a third read- 
ing at 2 P. M., by special assignment. ‘The 
vote was ordered at 3.30 P.M. By an un- 
derstanding among the opponents, not a 
word was said in opposition, The first 
speaker was Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. He said: 


ADDRESS OF WADLIN. 


Mr. Speaker,—\ read last night in the 
Evening Record that in the discussions up- 
on woman suffrage * all the pretty speeches 
were upon the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion.” | intend to make an exception to 
that rule. I shall make uo pretty speech. 
My aim isto present as briefly and concise- 
ly as | can the reasons which appear to 
me to demand the passage of the bill be- 
fore the House. 

My friend from Westborough (Mr. Har- 
vey), in opposing the motion I made the 
other day to specially assign a time for 
this discussion, took oceasion to say that 
this was a “stock” question. If by that 
he means that it is a question which year 
after year comes before this House. he is 
undoubtedly correct; and, Mr. Speaker, it 
will remain a stock question, in that sense, 
until there comes a legislature sufliciently 
courageous to provide for a practical trial, 
in some fair, impartial way, of that for 
which the petitioners ask. I know of no 
sufer or more practical way of providing 
for such a trial than by the passage of the 
present bill, which grants, not full suffrage 
for women, but permits those who desire 
to do so to vote upon questions relating to 
municipal affairs and in elections for town 
and city oflicers, and qualifies them to 
hold the offices for which they are given 
the elective franchise. Suffrage thus 
granted, not by Constitutional amendment 
but by simple statutory enactment, might, 
if found to operate adversely to the pub- 
lie good, be withdrawn by a future legis- 
lature composed of men, elected by the 
votes of men, and therefore not affected 
by the suffrage thus left under their con- 
trol. 

Legislatures may continue to dismiss 
this question, but it will continue to come 
forward for discussion until opportunity is 
aflorded for its settlement by an experi- 
ment which shall justify the claims of its 
friends, or demonstrate the failure predict- 
ed by those who are opposed. One year’s 
experience in this direction would be worth 
volumes of theory. ° 

In the discussions of previous years much 
fervid rhetoric has been wasted, much sen- 
timent thrown away. I shall indulge in 
neither. Why should 1? This is a ques- 
tion to be calmly and candidly considered, 
without prejudice, and with the dignity 
which becomes this House. In that man- 
ner L propose to meet it. 

At the outset I shall make two conces- 
sions. First, and here | express only my 
personal views, I do not consider the suf- 
frage to be a natural right, that is to say, 
aright growing out of our nature as hu- 
man beings, a right without the exercise 
of which we could not develop our natural 
powers. [am aware that many consider it 
such a right, and with them I make no 
quarrel. Undoubtedly there are gentle- 
men upon this floor who will advocate this 
bill from that standpoint. Let their argu- 
ment go. for what it is worth. For my- 
self I make no such claim, and if any gen- 
tleman sees fit to reply to anything I may 
say, I trust he will waste no time in at- 
tempting to prove that the suffrage is not 
anatural right. So faras lam concerned, 
that point is conceded. 

Secondly, the gentleman from Haver- 
hill (Mr. Frothingham) in the proposition 
he brought forward here, and which, in a 
slightly different form, was reported upon 
adversely by the Committee, a proposition 
to take a consensus of the opinion of all 
the women of the Commonwealth on this 
question, assimed that a controversy ex- 
ists which in his view took this form: that 
the friends of suffrage claim that the ma- 
jority of the women of Massachusetts 
favor it, while the opponents claim that 
only a small minority desire it. In my 
opinion no such controversy exists. and 
here I believe myself to be in accord with 
the petitioners. What is claimed is this, 
that of the women who have given special 
attention to the matter, who have felt suf- 
ticiently interested to express themselves 
publicly upon it, of such women «a large 
majority favor this extension of the suf- 
frage. This, we think, is shown by the pe- 
titions presented here this year, by which 
nearly 10,000 women ask for the ballot, 
while less than 300 remonstrate. I trust, 
therefore, no argument will be made here 
based upon the assumption that a majority 
of the women in the Commonwealth do 
not desire to vote. That point also I con- 
cede, for the reasons which to me appear 
conclusive for the passage of this bill are 
equally conclusive if but one woman de- 
sires it, and though all others were op- 
posed. It is not a question to be decided 
bv numbers. Its decision rests upon quite 
diflerent grounds, and I make these two 
concessions in order that the range of dis- 
cussion may be brought within the limits 
to which I propose to contine my argu- 
ment. 

Now if the suffrage is not a natural 
right, and if a large number of women are 
to-day indifferent or do not desire the ballot. 
upon what grounds may we advocate the 
granting of suffrage to women? It seems 
tome that the conclusive argument in favor 


HORACE G. 


| the consent of the governed. 








as to be capable of very brief statement. 
I refer, of course, to a republican form of 
government, and not to an aristocracy 
or monarchy. Our republican Common- 
wealth rests upon two principles which 
are fundamental. The first is embodied in 
the proposition that government rests upon 
You all admit 
the force of that proposition. [t is not 
necessary for me to prove it. If it were, I 
might refer to our bill of rights, to the let- 
ters and speeches of those who laid the 
foundation of our Commonwealth. But 
to attempt such proof would insult the io- 
telligence of this House. IL should as soon 
attempt to prove that two and two make 
four. It is axiomatic with us. You all 
agree that all rightful government rests 
upon, derives its authority from, the con- 
sent of the governed. Now here is a large 
body of women living under a government 
based upon that principle, bound to obey 
laws respecting which their consent is not 
asked, in the making of which they 
have no part. They have neither the op- 
portunity nor the permission to give their 
consent to a government to which they are 
subject. Of course. if you take the ground 
that a woman is under guardianship, that 
she is the ward of her husband or of some 
male relative who has authority to act in 
her behalf, to give his consent for hers, 
then in some such way you may claim 
that her consent has been given; but that 
is not the sort of consent that males give 
to the government under which we live, 
that was not the sort of consent which was 
meant by those who formulated the prin- 
ciple. 

The second fundamental principle of 
our government is equally axiomatic. It 
is this: Those who are taxed ought to 
have a voice in the levving of the tax and 
respecting the expenditure of the money 
raised by taxation. Concisely stated, 
there should be no taxation without repre- 
sentation. ‘That, too, you at once admit. 
But here again are women to whom that 
principle does not apply. It is no answer 
to say that such women are virtually rep- 
resented by some male, so long as in the 
choice of such a representative they have 
no voice. Such representation would not 
satisfy male citizens, and such representa- 
tion was, | believe, not contemplated by 
the founders of the Commonwealth. 

Now it may be thought that I advocate 
unrestricted suffrage. [do not. Restric- 
tious there must be, conditions surround- 
ing its exercise, which .are necessary for 
the security of the State, and for the main- 
tenance of that peace and good order for 
which government is instituted. . But po 
conditions should be imposed which are 
not in accord with the principles upon 
which the government rests ; no conditions, 
for instance, which permanently debar 
some from participating in public affairs. 
Else you have those who can never exer- 
cise that right of governing themselves 
which our Constitution declares to belong 
to the people of this Commonwealth. 
Such conditions would manifestly not be 
in accordance with the principles I have 
enunciated as fundamental in our republic. 

The conditions, whatever they are, 
should apply equally to all. If a property 
qualification is established, it should be 
placed so low that any one, in the given 
social state, by the exercise of the virtues 
of economy, industry, and sobriety, might 
acquire the necessary amount. Otherwise 
you would have a plutocracy. If an edu- 
cational qualification is demanded, it 
should be provided for by a system of pub- 
lic schools, free to ali, so that all, by 
availing themselves of the advantages 
freely offered, might obtain the ballot. 
Otherwise you would have a government 
administered by a literary class. What- 
ever they are, the conditions ought to ap- 
ply equally to all individuals of the body 
politic, and be such that any one might 
have an opportunity to comply with them. 

To say that only whites shall vote, per- 
manently excludes persons of color, no 
matter how well fitted to exercise that 
right. ‘lo draw the color line is now seen 
to be out of place ina republic. And to 
draw the line at sex permanently excludes 
women, who, through no fault of theirs, 
through circumstances beyond their own 
control, can never directly participate in a 
government which we all admit rests upon 
the consent of the governed, under which 
taxation is accompanied by representation ; 
and therefore such a condition is equally 
at variance with republican principles. 

This being the general argument upon 
which the justice of extending the suffrage 
to women rests, what are the special rea- 
sous for the passage of the present bill? 

1. Jt permits women to vote upon ques- 
tions in which they are most nearly inter- 
ested, questions affecting the administra- 
tion of local affairs, with which they may 
be supposed to be most familiar, and upon 
which, equaliy with men, they are capa- 
ble of forming an intelligent opinion. 
Some of these matters are of deep and 
abiding interest to women, such, for in- 
stance, as the question of license or no li- 
cense, and the enforcement of the laws re- 








specting those vices which threaten the | 
home; such, also, as relate to appropria- | 


tions for educational purposes. 

2. If it be thought that women in gener- 
al are unfitted on account of lack of train- 
ing to exercise the suftrage upon matters 
involving problems in finance and abstruse 


| on a jury. 


! on that ground. 


questions of statesmanship, the passage of | 


this bill would afford an opportunity for 
practical training in the use of the ballot, 
by allowing women to vote upon questions 
nearest them, within the range of their ex- 
perience, and for the election of the offi- 
(Concluded on the Eighth Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. E. V. D. MILLER has accepted the 
position of private secretary to Secretary 
Lamar. 

Mus. M. C. BUCKNER, president of the 
Woman’s Silk Culture Association, Peoria, 
is a contributor to the Farm, 
Stockman, published at Chicago. 

Misses Bertia Von HILLerNn and 
Maria J.C. Becket opened their annual 
exhibition of paintings, at the Vendome, 
this week. 

Mxs. Estuer T. Housn, editor of the 
Woman's Magazine, is issuing the National 
Bulletin, devoted to the W.C. T. U. It is 
a neat monthly paper of six pages. 15 
cents per annum, 

Mrs. 8S. R. WARTLEY, sister of Hartley 
the sculptor, will take charge of the de- 
partment of the Ladies’ Art Association 
of New York, atthe London Exhibition of 
ISS6. 

Mrs. L. E. Hivwts, of Elgin, [l., has a 
copy of the verses, “Oh! Why Should the 
Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” in the hand- 
writing of Abraham Lincoln, with whom 
that poem was a particular favorite. 


"ield, and 


Mus. COATEs, an elderly widow lady of 
Greencastle, Ind., has bought the Duy 
property. on Strawberry Lill, Terre Haute, 
recently known as St. Agnes School, for 
$10,000, and has given it to the Presby- 
terian Church for a college for girls. ‘The 
school is to be called the Coates Female 
College. 

Mrs. Roperr E. Lee was the only child 
of George Washington Parke Custis, who 
was the only son and heir of Martha Wash- 
ington. It was from George and Martha 
Washington that Custis obtained Arling- 
ton, which at the opening of the war was 
one of the finest pieces of country proper- 
ty in the South. It is described as *‘the 
ideal Southern homestead.” 

MARIE THALWITZER, of Germany, re- 
ceived the gold medal at the Commence- 
ment of the Women’s Medical College of 
Baltimore, last week. She had an average 
of 94.58 per cent. Alice 5. Parkhurst, of 
Baltimore, won the second honor. ‘lhe 
examination embraced ten subjects on ten 
consecutive days, the examination averag- 
ing five hours daily, showing that women 
can endure a little mental strain. 


Mrs. MARGARET B. SIGOURNEY, of Bos- 
ton, has bequeathed to the trustees of the 


| Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, two bas-re- 


liefs by Bartholomew, a landscape by 
Charles Jacques, the portrait of the Duch- 
esse de Longueville by Santerre, a copy of 
Guercino’s ‘*Sibyl,” and a landscape paint- 
ing from the collection of Mr. Thorndyke. 
To the Baldwin-Place Home for Little 
Wanderers, Boston, she gave $500. 


Mrs. CASWELL, who has brought order 
out of confusion, peace instead of fisti- 
cuffs, and self-respect and self-sustaining 
out of debasement and beggary, as man- 
ager of the North Bennet Street Indus- 
trial Home, has been obliged to retire, af- 
ter five years, worn out. by excessive work 
and care. When she left, she left with the 
fragrance of her good work a rosebud with 
her good-by to each occupant. She car- 
ries with her the blessing of the poor 
whom she has aided. 

Mrs. NINA DoOBBIN, of Montreal, Cana- 
da, who has long been a highly-valned 
contributor to Grip (the Canadian Puck) 
and other journals, is managing editor of 
Gossip, a clever society paper of her own 
projecting. The great success that has 
attended the undertaking within the first 
year shows that the judgment of the 
sprightly and intelligent editor was not at 
fault in supplying an empty place in the 
journalism of the Dominion. Mrs. Dob- 
bin has the good will of all her contempo- 
raries, and commands the ready assistance 
of many clever native pens. 

Mrs. AnBy Horrer G1ippons, a daugh- 
ter of Isaac 'T. Hopper, is active in various 
charities of New York City, and has a good 
many letters to write in connection with 
her charitable work. She ,writes a bold 
hand, and generally signs her name *‘A. H. 
Gibbons.” One day she received a note 
from the city authorities, asking if she 
could show cause why she should not serve 
She promptly replied that, 
since she was over eighty years of age, 
she supposed she could claim exemption 
She added that she knew 
of no other reason why she should not 
serve, as she considered herself quite com- 
petent to perform the duties. ‘To this let- 
ter she signed her full name. Mrs. Gib- 
bons has heard nothing more from the City 
Courts. 
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MISS SWEET'S ADDRESS TO THE GIRL- 
GRADUATES. 


All our readers will be interested in the 
following extract from the admirable ad- 
dress delivered by Miss Ada C, Sweet on 
April 21, to the graduates of the Woman's 
Medical College of Chicago: 


The educated and trained woman of to- 
day, entering upon « career of independent 
work, walking forth into the world as a 
self-reliant, self-sustaining individual, is to 
be congratulated that the day of setting 
forth is now, instead of a generation ago. 
While it is true that opposition and dis- 
couragement often serve to build up and 
sustain « great purpose and to strengthen 
the will until it can overcome immense 
difficulties, it is quite as true thac strag- 
gle and conflict have their penalties as well 
as their rewards, leaving in some natures 
the reason warped out of true proportion, 
and the whole character wanting in har- 
mony. IT have a friend who says that 
trouble makes angels of some people, dev- 
ils of others. To put it in a milder form, 
we tnay say that to some temperaments in- 
justice, even cruelty, is only an incentive 
to greater sweetness and grace, while to 
others it is a poison eating out all the 
gusto of life. Asa whole, human nature 
needs appreciation, encouragement, and 
sympathy, to bring out its best powers, 
and that is why, I think, we often see a 
great and useful life marred by a harsh, 
aggressive manner, and by hasty, uncon- 
sidered words and ways. Investigation 
into the lives of chose who thus offend 
would eften reveal an early life blighted 
by the frost of indifference, and perhaps 
with aspirations great and sacred ridiculed 
and disparaged. How many women dur- 
ing the last half century have suffered this 
sort of persecution and lived crippled and 
broken lives because of it! 

“Itis much to be thankful for that the 
time is past when a woman could not 
choose an independent profession or career 
without being looked upon as a curiosity. 
a wonderful ‘freak of nature.’ assisted by 
science and art. ‘lo be looked at in 
this way is worse than ridicule and perse- 
cution,—it reacts upon the character of the 
poor ‘remarkable woman’ and prevents her 
from being simply herself, genuine, whole- 
some, und natural. [can say that for the 
women who stand here to-day, each at the 
beginning of an independent career of tre- 
mendous responsibility, I have no words 
except those of warm encouragement, con- 
fidence, and good cheer. In a life of earn- 
est endeavor, a reasonable being learns the 
deep lessons of existence alike in success 
and in failure. It may be said that every 
victory is the result of the teachings of 
former defeats, and the gain in broad 
human sympathy and understanding made 
by every person who strikes out in life 
alone, by his or her own experience, is in- 


calculable. 
“With what different eyes do we look 
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Women bear, and have always borne, 
more than their full share of the cares, the 
hard and rough labor, the sorrows and dis- 
appointments, of life. ‘l'wo-thirds of the 
most monotonous, the most laborious, and 
the most unremunerative work of the 
world, ‘s to-day done by women. In their 
hard and ill-paid work—on farms and 
plantations, in kitchens and laundries, in 
factories and workshops, on roads and 
highways and canals, in vineyards, in 
stone-quarries, in mills—they have, at 


their humble tasks, those compensations | 


that never fail to the honest life of indus- 


trv: but in the higher field of activity | the women’s municipal vote at Manchester 
’ | has taken place since Mr. Herford left: the 


sought by those whose intellectual force 


and attainments make them fit for it, there | 
' 


are all along the way blessings and en- 
couragements that even the indifferent 
looker-on can not fail to appreciate 
refining and uplifting of humanity, educat- 

ed women have a great private and public | 
duty to perform. First of all, they must 
themselves enter into profound sympathy 
with the lives of men and women, all sorts 
and conditions of them, and then they can | 
change with love and sympathy those | 
around them who have no broad interests 
To feel this sympathy one must live out in 
the world, be part of it One must take 
the ‘blinders’ of custom off and look not 
ahead alone. but on each side as far as the 
eve can reach ‘There is too much shut- 
ting up of immortal souls within four 
walls A human being should not be like 
a snail, and carry her house on her back 
everywhere she goes Nature never fas- 
tened her to any material shelter in sueh a 

fashion Come out! come out of your | 
shells, O women! Come out under the | 
sky, let the sun shine upon you, let the 
rain kiss your faces; let the wind from 
heaven blow about you. Look into the 
faces of your sisters and brothers. Stretch | 
out your hand to the fallen. Bind up the 
broken-hearted, and—if you have the skill | 
—bind up the broken bones! Walk into 
our hospitals to see if they are clean, and 
if your sisters there whom you help by 
your taxes to care for, are eared for intel- | 
ligently and humanely. Visit the insane 
hospital, and insist that your sisters there 
have proper care, warm clothing, whole- | 
some food. Go to the schools where your 

children are and see if you can stand the | 
air they breathe six hours a day; see if | 
you think vou could learn the lessons they | 
recite, and ask yourself how you would | 
like to be a teacher in that school. Go to | 
the prisons and see what the chances are | 
for the reformation of the men, women, | 
and children committed to them Go to 
our courts and see how justice is adminis- | 
tered Visit our poorhouses and see how | 
charity is carried on by proxy and by con- | 
tract. We need ‘all out doors’ to live in. 
We need the boundless sky: we must have 
the great sun; no amount of gas or electric 
light willdo. The languid fan ina furnace- 
heated room is not enough for an Ameri- 
can woman. She must have the north wind | 
howling and the east and west and south | 

















upon the achievements of others, after we 
have felt ourselves the storms and stress of 
life! How many broken lives heretofore 
wondered at ure sadly understood by the 
world-worn workers, looking back after a 
few years of real activity! Intolerance, 
bigotry, and prejudice blind the eyes of 


wind too, to give her breath! We need all | 
the books that were ever written, all the 
pictures ever painted, all the musie that 
has ever ‘flattered to tears’ or wooed to 
smiles an earthly pilgrim We need all the 
results of science and philosophy, fields 
without fence or boundary line We need 





those who sit aside from the struggle, and 
would fain forget it. These are all weak- 
ened by a large experience with humanity, 
and the revelations that time brings to each 
of his own faults and failings are the stripes 
of humiliation by which we are healed of 
our own uncharitable intolerance. 

Our age bas been called the Age of Lo- 
vention, the Age of Machinery, the Age of 
Doubt. It isatime fall of interest, and 
will always be soe to the student of history. 
science, and art. The world of to-day has 
examples of the highest and the lowest of 
the human race. ‘The student can glance 
from ‘l'ennyson and Gladstone at the cen- 
tre of the British Empire to the bushman 
on the frontier. Wecan read an e-say of 
Emerson, an irresistible appeal to reason 
and conscience, and from it turn to the 
picture-writing of an Indian, made on 
birech-bark with a rude bone instrument, 
on the very day upon which the sun shone 
at once upon philosopher and savage. 
in one undivided country. The world of 
to-day is like a great school, with classes 
in every possible grade of development 
and interest upon every side. Looking at 
the vast achievements of human intellect 
and skill accumulated at the centres of civ- 
ilization, one is struck almost with awe, 
and the common moralizations tipon the 
weakness and impotency of man seem un- 
real and untrue; but upon a larger view of 
humanity in the mass, it soon becomes ap- 
parent that only a small minority enjoy 
the benetits of discovery, invention, educa- 
tion, and enlightened training, and, most 
discouraging of all, in the very heart of 
the most advanced of nations, in the great- 
est cities, teeming with the product of 
united genius, wealth, and skilled labor, 
are seen the most degraded specimens of 
humanity—men and women lost to all 
high impulses, leading half-dead, half- 
alive existences in a round of hopeless 
slavery to taskmasters as cruel and igno- 
rant as they are themselves. 
® “Children swarm by thousands neglected 
and uncared for in the streets of our cities, 
or mope or pine in the solitudes of our 
backwoods and prairies. In any small 
village can be found almost the two ex- 
tremes that serve to illustrate the contrasts 
of life. In a settlement of half-a-dozen 
families you shall find at one end of the 
scale of social life the man or woman of 
thought, of independent, intelligent. con- 
scientious mode of life, and at the other 
end the village scapegrace, drunkard. or 
able-bodied idler. What a field for work is 
presented at home for every earnest man 
and woman! This age we live in has a 
grander title than that of the age of inven- 
tion, machinery, or education. It has been 
called the age of humanity. The best, 

most glorious age that ever dawned upon 
the earth—compared to its story the leg- 

ends of the age of gold are as fairy tales 
told to please a child. 

“It is significant that the profession that 
you, ladies, have chosen is called by the 





noble name of the humane profession. 


to know and feel the whole grand current | 
of human life, with its tumult of suffering 
and its calmness of joy. The soul demands 
more than its own share of experience. 
would bear all and be all in its passage 
from eradle to grave. 

“The cup of joy is but a tiny erystal cup, 
and to each being but a little sip is given. 
To get enough, one must enlarge one’s 
sympathies to such an extent that his 
neighbor's joy is his own, and finally the 
happiness of the whole world can be poured | 
into his heart. andinto all hearts, and then 
there will be enough to go round. Of sor- | 
row, alas! there is great store. Its heavy | 
weight is sure to descend upon every 
shoulder. That we must meet by the at- | 
tempt, each one. to lift a little from our | 
neighbor's load, and the load of humanity, 
until at last no human being shall feel en- 
tirely alone in his misery, but be conscious | 
that the tender sympathy of faithful hearts 
is his during all his evil days, sharing his | 
burden. 

‘*Humbly then, reverently, T bid you enter 
upon your sublime work—the ministry to 
humanity. Inthe alleviation of physical 
suffering you will not neglect a brave at- 
tempt to ‘minister to a mind diseased, 
pluck from the heart a rooted sorrow,’ 
whenever you meet with one who bears 
such burdens, for you go forth, I feel, per- 
suaded in all womanly tendencies. gentle- 
ness, and quiet courage to undertake the 
tasks that lie before you in the veiled fu- 
ture. Hail, and farewell!” 

oe 


MISS BECKER DENIES IT. 


| 


' 


In answer to a letter of inquiry from 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Miss Lydia E., 
Becker, of Manchester, England, writes, 
denying in toto Mr. Herford’s charge that 
the women voters of Manchester fifteen 
years ago turned out a respectable member 
of the Town Council, and put in a man of 
low and disreputable character because he 
was a friend of woman suffrage. 
says: 

“It is not to ignorant and disreputable 
men, but to enlightened and worthy men, 
that the woman suffragists of England 
look for supporting a further advance of 
woman suffrage. ... 
us in Manchester when there is a contested 
municipal election to call a meeting of 
women electors, to which women only 
are admitted, and to invite the expectant 
candidates to come and address the women 
electors. The resolution submitted to the 
meeting usually runs as follows: *That in 
the opinion of this meeting it is the duty of 
every woman in the citizens’ roll of 
to use her municipal vote with a view to 
the good government of the city and the 
general benefit of the community.’ Ladies 
address the meeting, explaining the reso- 
lution, then the candidates speak, and 
afterward there is a show of hands taken 


Inthe | 


| Conservative,—in his opinion, a disreputa- 


| thee to curse mine enemies, and behold 


| the angel of the Lord with a drawn sword | 


| the verdict so fairly obtained, but is so 


She | 


It is customary for | 


for each of them. At one of the most re- 
| vent of these meetings, the Liberal candi- 
| date went from it to a meeting of men held 
| the same evening. He said to that meet- 
| ing of his own supporters, that he had 
ju-t come from a meeting of women elec- 
| tors. He never in his life saw a more at- 
| tentive and intelligent audience, or heard 

questions more to the point than those 

which were put to him. Had anything 
| been wanting to complete his conviction 
| on the question of woman suffrage, it had 

been supplied at that meeting. All this 
| development of the power and influence of 


city.” 


Mr. Herford, in reply, reiterates his ac- 
cusation, and says that Miss Becker her- 
self was a principal agent in turning out 
the candidate of his party and putting ina 


ble Conservative. The disputed point is 
the character of the man. But Mr. Hevr- 
ford does not explain why Parliament 
maintains and extends the system of muni- 
cipal woman suffrage, if it has proved gen- 
erally injurious. A. 8. B. 

- coe. -- 


BALAAM’S ASS. 


‘What hast thou done unto me? [ took 
thou hast blessed them altogether!" 

A reverend gentleman coneluded lately 
in the Congregationalist a series of arti- 
cles against woman suffrage with the fol- 
lowing words : 

“It is not surely self-evident that society 
as now constituted could be expected to 
rest quietly under galling legal restraints 
known to be due to the vote of one sex 
against the other.” 

If the reverend gentleman did think to 
bring to a triumphant conclusion his at- 
tack on the good cause of woman suffrage 
by such words as the-e, it brings irresist- 
ibly to mind that little adventure of Ba- 
laam, the prophet, with a dear delightful 
creature whom he was trying to force on 
“a wrong road, but she could not be pre- 
vailed upon to go. 

‘Truly she was nard beset, that poor ass! 
A narrow way with a wall on each side; | 


in front: a blind and wilful man on her 


massive crashes of sound, and a literal 
flutter of welcome ran round the hall. 
The cheering became more deafening wheu 
in full view came the Duke of Abercorn in 


robes, conducting the Princess of Wales 
looking exquisitely beautiful and girlis! 
in her Doctor's robes—white broche lined 
and faced with red satin. ‘Fhe hood was 
of the same, and the black velvet and gold 
tasselled cap was of the kind worn by no- 
ble Collegians. We were all disappointed 
that the Princess did not wear this dis- 
tinctive headdress in the hall. though a fair 
graduate whispered to me that her Royal 
Highness did try it on before the glass be- 
fore leaving the University. Alleves were 
centred upon the couple upon whom de- 
grees were about to be conferred. ‘The en- 
thusiasw did not cool down in «a moment, 
but at last the Duke of Abercorn found the 
opportunity of reading an address, modest- 
ly confessing that the University is only 
five years old, but claiming that all honors 


the same conditions as to men, and stating 
with pride that for the first time in the 
United Kingdom the degree of Bachelor of 
Music had by the University been con- 
ferred on a woman. ‘The Chancellor after 
a pause approached the Prince of Wales, 
and said in a loud voice, ‘By virtue of my 
authority as Chancellor of this University, 
I admit your Royal Highness to the degree 
of Doctor of Laws honoris causa.’ The 
Chancellor so saying shook hands withthe 
Prince, and delivered to him the parch- 
ment certificate. After another interval of 
applause, the formula was repeated with 
the Princess of Wales, the words ‘Doctor 
of Music honoris causa,’ being in this case 
substituted. There was a shout of ‘God 
bless her!’ when the Duke conferred the 
degree, and a rare outburst of mingled af- 
fection and admiration. ‘The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant would have relieved her Royal 
Highness of the scroll, but the Princess 
smilingly preferred to roll it up and retain 
it, holding it in her hand even when, fol- 
lowing the Prince, she went to the desk to 
sign the big book. The Prince of Wales 
made a shorc speech, in the course of which 
he said :— 

**T am proud to rank myse!f among the gradu- 
ates of a University of the advantages of which I 
am happy to bear from you that all classes of 
the community avail themselves. By the admis- 
sion of women to your degrees, you bave sup- 
ported the view that the gentler sex are capable, 
not only of severe competition in science, but of 
enjoving the benefits and using the power which 
a well-considered scientific education bestows. It 
gratified me to learn that you were willing to 
confer upon the Princess of Wales the degree of 
Doctor of Music, and her Royal Highness wishes 
ne ty state on ber behalf that she accepted that 





back. smiting her with vehement deter- 
mination that should 
pleased, ‘The way was too narrow to turn, | 
She tried grinding his foot again-t the wall, | 

| 


she go on us he | 


) andas even this telling argument did not 


avail, she did the only possible thing left 
for her to do—she tumbled down with him 
—thereby proving how much more sensi- 
ble an ass may be than aman. And so it 
was also that when Balaam tried to speak 
against the good cause, somehow what he 
said would turn the other way. 

No, it can’t be expected that society 
should go on any longer enduring the 
galling restraints laid upon women by 
men, and due to the one-sided vote of men 
against women. 

Now let us try having the double vote | 


of men and women together. If justice | 
cannot be attained in that way. certainly | 
neither side will have cause for complaint, 


and if any individual refuses to submit to 





wilfully bent upon having his own way 
that he is desirous to set aside and disfran- 
chise half the nation to attain his end, then 
his outrageous will needs to be brought 
into subjection by a little Christian disci- 
pline. A good course of Lent-fasting 
might do it, but if that didn’t suffice, he 
might retire into a monastery and scourge 


otfer with pleasure, not only because she felt 
thar it was an honor to herself, but because she 
wished to show her approval of the action of the 
ladies of Ireland in accepting the facilities and 
udvantages which you bave offered them.’ ” 


oo 

A WOMAN AS VACCINATION OFFICER. 

When the grave and reverend seigniors 
at the London Local Government Board 
can so far cast aside official prejudice and 
the lack of precedent as to sanction the ap- 
pointment of a woman to the post of vac- 
cination officer, it must be confessed that 
the times are moving on. We have always 
looked upon a vaccination officership as 
one of the least desirable of public ap- 
pointwnents, from the point of view of the 
holder’s comfort. The honest performance 


are open tO women students on precisely | 


the black and gold of his Chancellor's | 





of the duties involves a great deal of in- | 


quisitorial investigation into the domestic 
arrangements of families, and a perpetual 
fight against the ignorance, carelessness, 
dilatoriness, if not positive wrong-headed- 
ness, of parents. ‘The householder’s men- 
tal picture of a vaccination officer, is of a 
somewhat grubby and prying person, with 
exasperating forms that must be filled up 
under the direst penalties, and with a 
strong family likeness to the rate-collector. 
But a vision of better things arises now 





himself. Certainly we should be forced 


publican form of government. — s. £. B. 
“eof 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AS A DOCTOR OF 
MUSIC. 





The London Daily News of April 11 con- 
tains a graphic and picturesque account of 


the ceremony attending the bestowal of | 
degrees upon the Prince and Princess of | 
Wales by the Royal University of Ireland. | 


The Prince receivee the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, the Princess that of Doctor of 
Music. The following description of the 
scene is taken, slightly abridged, from the 
Daily News :— 
‘The Royal and Viceregal parties drove 
from Leinster House to the Royal Univer- 
sity of Ireland, about a quarter of a mile 
distant. ‘The great hall was crammed in 
| every part. A triumphal march, dedicated 
to the Princess of Wales in celebration of 
her admission to the degree of Doctor of 
' Musie in the Royal University of Ireland, 

was played while the Princess was being 

robed for the ceremony, by Miss Mulvaney, 
| B.A., and Miss Taylor, B.A., and B.Mus.. 
two of the nine young ladies of the Alex- 
andra College. When the important mo- 


ment arrived and ¢alled the vast assembly | 


to their feet, the sight was one not soon to 
be forgotten. The towering orchestra to 
the very flanks of the organ was filled with 
Bachelors, Masters, and Doctors. in their 
robes and hoods of many colors. blending 
in harmony, however diverse they might 
be, and as a whole, equal in its way to any 
pageant the success of which depends upon 
striking hues. The Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor had met their Royal Highnesses 
at the entrance, and were conducted in a 
| procession of Examiners, Fellows, Sena- 
| tors, and graduates to the Hall. The 
; organ pealed out the National Anthem in 


that the Local Government Board have as- 


| dy” as vaccination officer of the Fording- 
| bridge Union. Instead of instinetively 
grasping the nearest available pail of dirty 

water at the approach of the emissary of 

the law. we may expect that the artisan 
| mother will greet withopen arms the sym- 
pathetic person who accepts the proffered 
chair, and artfully extracts the informa- 
tion which she desires whilst dandling the 
baby. ‘The first shock of novelty 
over. women will soon be the favorites at 


| 


| 
once 


we shall cease by-and-by to be astonished 
| at the temerity of the Fordingbridge Guar- 
| dians in setting so novel a precedent. 

After all, there is nothing to disqualify 
a woman from filling most local offices if 
she be eligible in other respects. It has 
been judicially decided that she may be a 
commissioner of sewers, governor of a 
work-house, keeper of a prison. gaoler, 
parish constable, returning officer for a 
Parliamentary election, guardian, and over- 
seer of the poor. It is true that in the case 
of the last-named office the judges ungal- 
lantly remarked that a man ought to be ap- 
pointed, but that, if there was no man 
available, a woman was the next best 
thing. Nor ought we to omit to mention 
| another parochial office which it has bees 
| gravely ruled that a woman may properly 
hold. The Court of King’s Bench laid 
down once upon a time that women were 
eligible for the office of sexton, and that 
women who were ratepayers might vote 
at the election; though the Court some- 
what cruelly gave as its reason for not ex- 
eluding them that this was ‘tan office that 








to conclude that he was not yet fit fora re- | sented to the appointment of a ‘young la- | 


did net concern the public, or the care and 
inspection of the morals of the parishion- 
ers.” But this must have been long before 
“woman's rights” came within the range 
of practical polities. — The Sanitary Record, 
“ee 


WOMEN'S (CLUBS. 


I e Springtield Republican takes partic. 
ular note of one among the many hopeful 
signs which show the growth of the wom- 
aun movement :— 


“The increasing disposition of women to 
widen the subjects deemed worthy their 
attention is sharply indicated by the mul- 
tiplication of women’s clubs. Not only do 
the New England Women’s Club of Bos. 
ton. and t'e Sorosis of New York, hold 
their own, but many organizations which 
do not require a fixed place of meeting sre 
forming in all the most active centres of 
population. Several of the towns and cities 
of Massachusetts have clubs of from fifty 
to one hundred women, each of which be- 
comes the centre of a new impulse for the 
formation of others. Most of them meet 
quietly in parlors without ado once or 
twice a month, and they comprise many of 
the most active and thoughtful of their sex, 
strong-minded in the best sense, because 
they are living in the world and are per- 
force interested in common questions as 
vital as those which interest men, and often 
in fact the same. 

A good representative club of this char- 
acter cannot but have a healthy effeet upon 
the communitv. New England society is 
too apt to crystallize chureh-wise and 
blood-wise Not that people really like a 
caste of creed or of descent, but they 
readily fall into an involuntary habit of 
judging people from those points of view, 
and something is often needed which brings 
together worthy people without regard to 
such distinctions. ‘This is what the wom- 
en’s club does, and is ‘the felt want’ not 
met by the sewing society. The women’s 
club also offer- a ready outing for the mind 
of the housekeeper upon wider questions. 
The woman of the future is not limited in 
the subjects for her thought or of her 
study. Girls are now given education se 
that they may be educated, thinking wom- 
en and influential members of society. 
‘Society’ in this sense in 1850 meant men; 
by 1900 it will m eanmen and women: and 
why not? ‘There is scarcely a question of 
vital moment to society. either in politics 
or morals, in which women are not as pro- 
foundly interested as men. Women are 
bound on these questions to express their 
ininds with increasing clearness, force.and 
conviction, and we believe human society 
will be the gainer by such a development. 
“There may be some objection to the term 
club, but there cannot ne to the thing. — It 
is not a place of habitual resort or a dan- 
gerous rival to the home, but simply a con- 
venient organization for promoting gener- 
al aequaintance and discus-ing topics of 
common interest. Women's clubs, as dis- 
tinct from men’s, can have more conven- 
ient times of meeting, and discuss chosen 
topics with more freedom. Nothing is 
more striking in these societies than the 
readiness with which those who at first are 
sure they have nothing to contribute soon 
become valuable participants. Every wise 
mother and experienced head of a house 
has no mean culture to draw upon. in mat- 
ters of education, discipline, and the culti- 
vation of all good things. Every consid- 
erable town without a woman's club needs 


one.” 
ooo _ 


UNNECESSARY WORK OF WOMEN. 


Those who say that women could not 
tind time to vote without neglecting their 
present duties will do well to consider 
these wise words of Elizabeth Cummings: 


“T am convinced that at least one-quar- 
ter of the work performed by women is 
unnecessary, and that the world would get 
on quite as well without it. It is like the 
ottoman cover L once saw a lady working. 
She was all bent up, and was putting her 
eyes out counting stitches. ‘I don’t get any 
time for reading,” she said, plaintively, as 
she picked up some beads on a needle. 
‘You must have a great deal of leisure.” 
And yet she had spent more time embroid- 
ering a ridiculous dog ona piece of broad- 
cloth, than would have sufficed to read 
twenty good books. It did not have the 
poor merit of being economical, for the 
price of the materials would have bought 
enough handsome damask for two covers. 
A friend of mine tells of seeing a squaw 
seat herself by the town pump, unroll a 
bundle of calico, cut out a dress, make it, 
put it on and walk off, all in about two 
hours. I have always regretted that he 


ee > | did not continue the story by telling me 
elections for vaccination officerships, and | 


that the squaw spent her abundant leisure 
beautifully. I would not have women re- 


| duce their sewing to quite so simple a per- 


formance, but a good deal would be gained 
if they thought more about living and less 
about its accidents. The transcendent fact 
is what we are, not what we accumulate or 
possess. Even knowledge may be so used 
that it is merely an ornament, which keeps 
up a twinkling about the mind, like bright 
jewels in pretty ears, and is only a posses- 
sion and not a part of ourselves. ‘To fill 
time, to pass it busily, is not to use it. 
Labor in itself is not worthy. ‘The mean- 
est work that makes home a lovely, sacred 
place is consecrated, and fit for the hands 
of a queen; but delicate work that minis- 
ters to no human need, even if it has artis- 
tic merit to recommend it, if it consumes 
the hours a woman ought to use training 
her mind to think, and her eyes to see, and 
making her brain something more than a 
mere filling for her skull, is but busy idle- 
ness and a waste of time. I hope the day 
will come when every woman who can 
read will be ashamed of the ‘columns for 
the ladies,’ printed in some of our papers. 
and which tell with more sareastic empha- 
sis than any words of mine. how some 
women choose to spend their leisure. 
Surely, if they have time to follow intri- 
cate direetions for making all sorts of trim- 
wing, not so good as that sold in the shops 
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attwo cents a yard, they may, if they will, 


tind a few moments in which to read a 


book. 
or 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





‘The California Legislature has passed a 
bill appropriating 840,000 to build a hotel 
for travellers in the Yosemite Valley. 

“The world moves; at least our part of 
it does,’ says a good member of the South 
Hanson Suffrage League, where the inter- 
est is kept up and carried over to adjoining 
towns. 

The West Bridgewater Farmers’ Club in- 
vites women not only to atrend the meet- 
ings, but to join the Club and contribute 
articles. ‘Thanks tothe West Bridgewater 
farmers! : 

George W. Cable's mother is described 
as ‘‘a déar little dark-eyed old lady, who 
always carries a black silk bag in her hand, 
and seems to have stepped out from a Van- 
dyke picture.” 

A good book and a good woman are ex- 
cellent things for those who know how to 
justly appreciate their value. ‘There are 
men, however, who judge of both from the 
beauty of their vovering.—-Bonham ( Tez.) 
Review. 

One who has travelled over a large part 
of the West during the past year says that 
he has found no Unitarian societies more 
prosperous than those of our two lowa 
women preachers, at Humboldt and Al- 
gona.— Unity. 

Professor Morse’s plan of utilizing the 
sun’s rays in heating and ventilating apart- 
ments, which is in successful use at his 
house in Salem, and also at the Athenzeum 
here, is to be exhibited by him at an early 
meeting of the Society of Arts. 

An Equal Rights Association has been 
formed in Willoughby, Ohio. It began 
with seven members, has held three meet- 
ings, and now has twelve members. Miss 
Helen Humphreys is secretary. She has 
ordered a good supply of leaflets. 

Since the work of tree-planting began 
in Nebraska, a total of 58,000,000 trees, ac- 
cording to trustworthy statistics, have 
been set out; and these are now shading 
100,000 acres of her prairie soil, to the 
great benefit of agriculture and the enrich- 
ment of the State. 

The little Princess Mercedes, eldest 
daughter of the king and queen of Spain. 
is much admired and talked about. Sheis 
said to be like her raother, Queen Christina. 
The princess appears daily in public; and, 
when her outriders are seen in the streets, 
every one stops to catch a glimpse of her. 
—Christian Register. 

City elections were held about two weeks 
ago in twelve or fifteen incorporated towns 
in Washington Territory. The reports 
show that the decrease in the number of 
votes cast at these local elections as com- 
pared with that at the general election was 
greater among the men than among the 
women.—ZIJndianapolis Sentinel. 


A lady in Boston has submitted to the 
mayor the plan of a novel charity, toward 
starting which she proposes to contribute 
$50,000, It is to create a fund, the in- 
come of which shall be used annually for 
the care of the teeth of children in the pri- 
mary schools whose parents are unable to 
pay dentists’ bills. 

Dr. Edward W. Emerson, of Coneord, 
has at last found a rock of white quartz, 
with sea-green beryls embedded in it. to 
mark his father’s grave. A block of it 
weighing eight tons has been quarried at 
South Acworth, N. H., and shipped to 
Concord. It is the intention to have the 
inscription placed on a bronze plate, which 
will be set in the quartz. 

The liquor traffic, with all which it in- 
cludes, is an organized conspiracy against 
the peace and purity of our homes, and 
the sobriety and virtue of our sons and 


daughters. The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is an organized protest 


from the guardians of the home against 
this conspiracy, and every woman’s name 
added to our list of members gives dignity 
and weight to this protest.—W. C. 7. U. 
Lee and Shepard are soon to bring out a 
biography of Angelina Weld and Sarah 
Grimke. by Mrs. C. A. Birney. ‘hese re- 
markable women, natives of South Caro- 
lina, bore the brunt of all that was cruel 
in the opposition to the first women who 
spoke in public. Mrs. Birney has had am- 
ple material to draw from, and was her- 
self personally conversant with the sub- 


jects of her book, which must not only 


have its own individual interest, but also 
that which comes from its being a part of 
the great movement for the equal rights of 
women. ‘ 

(ood Housekeeping is the name of a new 
semi-monthly magazine published at Holy- 
oke, Mass., by Clarke W. Bryan & Co. 
Price $2 50 a year. It will contain thirty- 
two wide columns, in shape like the early 
numbers of Our Continent. It has a dis- 
tinguished list of contributors, and means 
to help make good, pleasant, sanitary, 
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healthy homes. Every subscriber for a 


full year will be entitled to a valuable 


| book on some one of the many interesting 





household subjects of the day, which will 
be sent post-paid, 


Pre-ident Warren, of the Boston U niver- 
sity, thinks that sex isolation in education is 
asurvival of the same mediwval ideas which 
created and sustained monasticism. “Ifthe 
aim be,” he says, **to narrow a human be- 
ing to one small function, isolation will be 
found helpful. Ifthe aim be the semi-de- 
velopment of a human being, semi-isolation 
is by all means desirable. On the other 
hand, harmonious, all-sided development 
demands harmonious influence from every 
side. Masculine influence alone, feminine 
influence alone, can never produce the 
broadest and completest humanistic cul- 
ture. Only in the fully human society of 
men and women can a normal development 
of character go forward. Where mental 
and moral improvement is the earnest, 
common purpose, the refining and enno- 
bling influence of each sex upon the other 
in association can hardly be overestimated. 
It is an elevating and moulding force 
whose potency and value have but just be- 
gun to be recognized in the higher educa- 
tion.” 


Do the opponents of wo:uan suffrage 
ever stop to think that fifty years ago 
au wife had no legal existence? She could 
neither own nor inherit a dollar which was 
absolutely her own; her property became 
that of her husband and her heirs; her 
children belonged exclusively to him. ‘The 
only right that she could legally claim was 
that of food, shelter, and raiment. ‘To all 
intents and purposes she was a pauper. 
The partial amelioration of her present ex- 
istence, which has been brought about by 
these terrible women’s rights women, re- 
ceives from many who are unconsciously 
benefited, ridicule instead of gratitude, 
sneers instead of encouragement. ‘The op- 
ponents to the “*movement”’ say that it 
means revolution. Of course it means 
revolution. Nobody denies it. It means 
a revolution that comes from thinking 
minds. A revolution that is needed. Af- 
ter it passes through the transition state, 
with all the disagreeable, unattractive, and 
painful phases of its struggle, it will ele- 
vate both men and women to a greater 
moral height than has ever been accom- 
plished by any revolution that this little 
globe has yet seen.—Hartford Times. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, of 
Chicago, has recently been considering the 
tendency of the day for every reform or 
charity to ally itself to the patronage of 
wealth and fashion, and she urges that 
‘*the catering to the so-called society wom- 
an for the sake of being popular should be 
laid aside. She is first,” continues Mrs. 
Harbert, **who dues most for the elevation 
of woman, not that which would make 
her still more the caprice of fashion and 
whim. She is the highest, who would aid 
in bringing the time when woman will 
have an eq ial voice in making laws and 
appointing law-makers who would enforce 
the protection of children, home, and lib- 
erty.” But after all, who shall say in 
these days of the intelligence of fashion 
und the fashion of intelligence, just where 
one begins and the other ends? and if, as 
Mrs. Howe once said, there is need for the 
amelioration of life among the higher 
classes, the **so-called women of society” 
may, of all others, most need the culture 
that comes from entering ‘uto the sacrifices 
of charity, the nobler thought of reform,— 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston TraveUer. 


Women stenographie clerks in law ofli- 
ces, wholesale houses, publishing houses, 
and other first-class professional and busi- 
ness circles, are becoming quite a matter 
of course in Toronto. Canada. The cus- 
tom of thus employing women is spread- 
ing to the smaller cities. Aimong the first. 
if not indeed the first, to set the example 
of thus enlarging the sphere of woman's 
labor, was Grip, whose editor. manager, 
head-printer, and various employés have 
long been well-known there for their lib- 
eral ideas with regard to the status of 
women. Miss Grace Heaton, who has 
acted as stenographic clerk to the Grip 
Publishing Co. for some three years, suc- 
ceeded her sister, Miss Alice Heaton, who 
had been in the same employ two years 
previously, and only resigned the situa- 
tion in order to take one of even greater 
responsibility. Miss Bessie Fraser has 
been stenographie clerk in the oftice of 
Dun, Wiman & Co., for from four to five 
years, and her sister, Miss Georgina, was 
teacher-in-chief of short-hand and type- 
writing in the short-hand bureau of Mr. 
Thos. Bengorgh until a short time before 
her marriage last year. As a clever re- 
porter and intelligent and trustworthy 
woman, Miss G. Fraser was well-known to 
the judges in session at Osgoode Hall, and 
was often sent for by one or other of 
them to report special cases. Miss Fraser 
was also a winning writer for the press, 
and finds congenial employment in assist- 
ing her husband, who is editor of a Minne- 
sota paper. 








FALSE FIGURES CORRECTED. 


In striking contrast to the figures sent 
from the oftice of the Secretary of State to 
the Massachusetts Legislature, we give a 
statement of women who registered and 
voted in Milford, taken from the records of 
the Equal Suffrage Association : 


Registered. Voted 
18S80..... oo BOD ccvcctcesesecs OF 
a ccaehae ULL ccccccccccccce OD 
re 108 . 82 
1883.. OT rece. coccee OF 
1884. Pc cacecne About 50 


This is to certify that | was Moderator 
of the several meetings above alluded to, 
and according to my best recollection do 
believe the number of females voting at 
the several meetings to be correct. 

GEORGE B, BLAKE, Moderator. 
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Tf it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. It is a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 


Dracut, MAss. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 
What 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
Dear Sirs pty suf- 
fered from ney com- 
Man Did piaint and biliousness for 
hfteen years. pane tried 
everything and never got 
with any Teed. Last January, 
before I commenced tak- 
2 ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidne y LA, oversting oe 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Co mplaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
dewn on the lounge. To do any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat puything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel - 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anything 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Very truly yours, 
ONATHAN J, COBURN. 
HOCD’S SARSAPARILLA 
Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 
Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5, 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full collegefcourse for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific cul 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





OURSISTHE BEST CAT 
Aalogue and Instruction Book yet pub- 
lished. It a th ART NEE- 


DLE STITCHES, gives 
instructions for CRAZY PATCHWORK, 
KENSINGTON and LUSTRE 
S-PAINTING, &c., and directions for 
STAMPING Plush, Felt, &c., so t% will not rub, 
how to make Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 
the designs of 1743 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOGRAMS, Acruasers, FLow- 
. ERs, Outuines, &c., tor NEEDLEWORK or 
Parntina, gives size and price ofeach, By mail 1c. 
aa-We will send this book and & GOOD PAT. 
TERNS with powder and pad for BOc, 

Any Lady can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best Stampine Ovrtrir 
EVER OFFERED, With materials and B& Goop Patterns, 
Stamped Tidy, Silks, etc., for ®1._ Instruction Book 
FREE, T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 











ESTABLISHED 1874. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 


FOR 


SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 
perfect in bread-making properties. 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN is 4 sure remedy 
for OVER-FATNESS, DIABETES, and Dysrepstia. 
OUR BRAIN FOOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is a 
delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 

Eepecially sustaining tothe Brain WorkKER. 

OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 
builders up it CONSUMPTION aud NERvousLy EN- 
FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fart- 
FoRMERS. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila 
tion, and is without the stimulating, narcotizing, or 
clogging effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, ete., an 
excellent beverage of which children may safely 


partake. 

OUR VITALINE (Wheat Phosphate) is a pasitive re- 
pairer of brain waste, 
OUR GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES cure Const:Pa- 

TION and PILEs. 

LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT'S FOOD save 
feeble infants. 

Tuomas J. Cowie, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship ‘“‘New Hampshire,”” Newport, R. 1., writes: 
“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of them.” 

Pror. A. i. LEEDS, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
eral use; and that our “Gluten” is the best made in 
Europe or America. i 


Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants, 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 


FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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D. LOTHROP & Cco.’s | Many thousands of readers of Mr. Howells’s 


WIDE AWAKE, VOLUME T. 
Including Charles Egbert Craddock’s serial story, 
“Down the Ravine,” with other serials by famous au 
thors, aod nearly three hundred original illustrations 
by celebrated artists, 
Piain cloth binding, $175; Extra binding, covers 
stamped in colours and gold, $2 25, 


STORIES FROM THE PANSY. 
Most accepta'le books for Sunday schoo! libraries. 
Second series, fully Ulustrated, six volumes, in a 
neat box, the set, $1 50. 


IN THE WOODS AND OUT. 
By Pansy. I2mo, $1. 
Admirably suited to the needs of young folks who 
wish to read, or have read to them, the choicest of 
short tales. 


HOW SUCCESS !S WON 
Little Biographies. Third Series). By Saran K. 
\BoLton. Price $1. . 
This is the best of the recent books of its class. 
“successful men” are eminent Americans, 
accompanies each biography. 


INTERRUPTED. 
By Pansy. Extra cloth, l2mo, 8150. * 

Has all the charm of her earlier works, with riper 
experience, 

WITHIN THE SHADOW. (\V.1. F. Serics.) 
By Dorotuy HoLRoyp. l2mo, $1 50. 

“The most successful book of the year.” “The 
story throughout is ove of brilliancey and power.” 
“The book cannot help making a scusation.”’— Boston 
Transcript. “shows how well worth while it és to 
suffer in holding fast to religion and morality.”—Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS; 


or, Helpful Thoughts for Overcoming the World. 
By Rose Porter. 
A choice little volume for the vest pocket. 


Ita 
A portrait 


Cloth, 25e. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
ICE ZONES. 
By Pror. J. E. Nourse, U. 8. N. 8vo, extra cloth, 

idus., 83; with circumpolar map, $5 50, 

New edition, with the most graphic, authoritative 
and satisfactory accounts of the ** Voyage of the Jean- 
nette,”’ “The Expedition of Greeley” and “The Res 
cue of the Greeivy Party,” with many choice illus 
trations, 

A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
or, A DOUBLE M4aSQUERADE. 
By Rev. CHarves R. TaLnor. 

An intensely interesting story of the times which 
stirred men’s souls. It wili fire the hearts of all 
young Americans. Lllustrated, l2mo, $125. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 16mo, illustrated, $1. 

“A eapital book fur the young people in family eir- 
eles or Reading Unions.” “Delightfully entertaining, 
very instructive, and charming in style,” 


ACHOR. 

By Mrs. 8. R. GRanam CLARK, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

“Fresh and original.””” “A story of genuine in 
terest.” 

MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 

By Mrs. 8. A. Biswee. 12mo, $1 25, 

A New England story, abounding io sprightly in 
cidents and picturesque descriptions. 


SOLDIER AND SERVANT, 
By Miss Etta M. BAKER. I6mo, $1 25. 
A model book for the 8. 8. Library. 


Catalogue of 2,000 choice books free. 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


7 MUSIC BOOKS 7 


Sacred—Social— Patriotic. 
Song Worshi p .  f mera 


sacred music, hymns and tunes of a high order, but 
bright, musical and taking fur SUNDAY SCHOOL use. 
35 cts., or $3 60 per doz. 


By Emma Pitt. Ite 

Fresh Flowers. charming pages filled 

with the sweetest music, pure and reverent Hymns 

and bright Pictures render it a book of surpassing 

beauty. For the YOUNGER ScCHOLAKS IN BUNDAY 
ScHooLs, Price 25 cts., $2 40 per doz. 


a) ’ ,» 74 of the brightest, best 

College Songs. and wittiest of songs for 
Social singing in Colleges or elsewhere. Great fav- 
orites. By H. R. Waite. Price 50 ets, 


War Songs (SONGS OF THE- WAR). 
=» . 


‘The best of SACRED Sonas and 
Hymns for Memorial Days, Parrnioric Music and 
the ringing campaign songs that make the Soctan 
Camp Fires burn so brightly. Price 50 cts, 

BARNABEE’S SONGS, OR AN EVENING WITIL 
BARNAB 21 of the best Comic Songs. $1 25 

FOREST JUBILEE BAND. Juvenile Cantata, by 
N. B. Sargent. Very attractive. 40 cts., $3 60 per 
doz. 

MERRY-MAKING MELODIES. By Wade Whip 
ple. Jolly Nursery Sungs. iano accompaniments. 
75 eta. 





Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
*A veritable haad-book of noble living,’’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of al! books on woiran’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
$ 25 
100 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . ... .« 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant ay d substantial . 


Sent pustpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





NEW BOOKS, SPECIAE OFFER. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY AND THE COLORS 
or Frowrrs. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Prorer Covors to use, 35c. 

Color Card, with 168 samples of_silk 
showing colors for above book, l5c. en- 
sington and Lustre Patasing, a COMPLETE 
Guipe and instructor, 25c. Book of Cross 
Stitch Patterns for Canvas and Linen Em- 
broidery. Twelve Alphabets and over 100 other 


patterns, 25c. 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. 125new Stitch 
es, &c.,25c. NEW BOOK OF 

ELEGANT KNITTING. Instructions for Mit- 
tens, Edgings, &c., 15 cts. 1% NEW CANVAS 
TIDY PATTERNS, 25c. How to Crochet, 
complete instructions and choice designs, 15 cts. 
Drawn ork, Elegant designs and explicit direc- 
tions for doing the work, 25c. BOOK of 17. DESIGNS 
for every branch of Fancy Work, lic. BOO of 
instructions for doing Stamping that will not 
rub, with price lists of mp’ Oe uthits, Embroid- 
ery Materials, &c., FREE. SPECIAL OFFER: All 
above, retail price $2.20, for $1.10. Get four sets for 
$3.00, and sell three and Bot vour own free. 
T, E, PARKER, Lynn, 


Send six cents tcr postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will he/p all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. Atonceaddress TRuE & Co., Augusta, Me 


FANCY WORK 











| 








story, “The Rise of Silas Lapham” (now run- 
ning in the Century Magazine), will be glad to 
have their attention called to the other recent 
works of the same author, which in equal degree 
show his delicious sense of humor, his accurate 
portraiture of details, and his vivid and delicate 
mirroring of the various grades of social life. 
What Thackeray did for the England of his day, 
Howells is doing for the America of the present, 
selecting, studying, and preserving in literature 
its most piquant types and its most amusing and 
interesting phases of social life. His strongly 
drawn characters are becoming perfectly familiar 
as types, and their names are getting to be as 
well known as those of Henry Esmond or Becky 
Sharp, or as that of Colonel Silas Lapham bids 
fair to be. 


HOWELLS’S NOVELS, 


Each in one Vol, 12mo, uniform in size, 81 50 


DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. 
“Altogether charming. It is a book of trne humor, 
—the humor that is nearly allied to pathos, which sug- 
gests a shimmering of tears and smiles.’’—7he Ames 
ican (Vhiladelphia), 


A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 

In the same volume are included the marvellously 
humorous and amusing story, ‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 
Savace,” and the highly finished study of Venetian 
life, * TONELLI’s MARRIAGE.” 

“Exquisite pieces of workmanship, reflecting the 
very brightness and glow of southern Europe.”’— New 
Orleans Democrat. 


A MODERN INSTANCE, 
“Since ‘Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin,’ there bas appeared no 
American work of fiction of greater power to affect 
public sentiment.” — Century Magazine. 


A WOMAN’S REASON. 
“There is a charming play of fancy; there are what 
we may call flashes of imayination 
ating from the first paragraph.”’— New York Tribune. 


HOWELLS’S FARCES, 


Each in one Volume 32mo. 50 Centa. 


THE REGISTER. THE PARLOR-CAR, 
THE SLEEPING-CAR, THE ELEVATOR, 


fasein- 


“Every page sparkles with dainty humor.” 
cuse Journal. 


HOWELLS’S COMEDIES. 


$1 25. 


Syra 


Each in one Vol, 
OUT OF THE QUESTION, 
A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 
THREE VILLAGES. 
By WitiiaM D. Howes. 1 vol. Iémo, $1 25. 


Rare and delightful pen sketches, as duinty and del- 
icate as his “Venetian Days’’ and “Italian Journeys.’’ 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 ets. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Penusylvania Ave. 
and Eleventhst., Washington, D. C. 


NEW BOOK! | 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 








The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted, 


“The book is highly interesting.’"—Ma/den Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. Anthony. 


“Tt contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.’”’— Woman's Journu/. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.” — 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The most interesting book ontwoman suffrage I 
have ever met.’’—J/rs. Livermore. 


“Tt is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
sutfrage.’’— Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, it is the best we have scen.”— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.”— Cleveland 
Leader. 


“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman’s right to 
the ballot.”—Zion’s Herald. 


“A valuable work on woman suffrage: and vives 
Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.’’— New 
Northiest. 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 


For Sale at this office. Sent by mail when desired. 











“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal” Office. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FCR 
te grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 

tory of Their Lives and Deeds.” By 20 » AE 77 
Authors. 47 pages. 82 Fine Engravings. Lady Agents easily 
earn #50 to 8100 a month sure. Send for Circulars, Terms, 
etc. OA. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Martford, 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Lette or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Mor sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first cubecription. he change of date printed on the 

per is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS AND FESTIVAL. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Boston, beginning on 
Monday evening, May 25th, in Tremont 
Temple. It will continue in the Meionaon 
the next day, Tuesday, at 10 A, M., at 2.30 
and 7.30 P. M. 

Among the speakers expected at the an- 
nual meeting are Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, of Rhode Island, Mrs. Car- 
rie F. B. Thwing, Rev. W. H. Rider, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, HB. Blackwell, Lucy 
Stone. Mrs. C. A. Quinby. of Maine, Mrs. 
A. D. Chandler, of Vermont, Miss Ellen F. 
Burr, of Connecticut, Rev. Jesse Jones, 
Rev Ada C. Bowles, Miss Mary F. East- 
man, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace, and Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley. 

Lucy STONE, President. 

Mrs. J. W. Smita, Chairman Er. Com, 

“oe 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The New England and Massachusetts | 


Woman Suffrage Associations will unite in 
a Woman Suffrage Festival at the Chapel 
and Meionaon, ‘Tremont ‘Temple, Wednes- 
day evening, May 27, from 5 to 10 P. M. 
There will bea social reunion in the chapel 
from 5 to 6 P. M., followed by a supper in 
the Meionaon, with seats at tables, from 6 
to 7 o'clock. Afterwards there will be 
speeches of tive minutes each in response 
to toasts, also vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic. Tickets, including reserved seats at 
the supper-table (limited to 500), seventy- 
tive cents, for sale at the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Gallery tickets, 
twenty-five cents. All seats reserved. 
Those who desire good seats should apply 
soon. 
By order of the Executive Committee, | 
Mrs. J. W. SmitiH, Chairman. 
ee — 


MONTHLY MEETING---RHODE ISLAND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The closing meeting for the season of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Providence at Blackstone 
Hall, on Thursday, May 14. There will 
be two sessions, afternoon and evening. 
Speakers from abroad will be Henry B. | 
Blackwell and Rev. Annie H. Shaw, with 
several Rhode Island speakers to be an- 
nounced hereafter. 

In view of the passage through the Leg- 
islature of a Woman Suffrage Amendment 
to the State Constitution by a large ma- 
jority vote, there should be a large at- 
tendance at this meeting of all persons in- 
terested in prosecuting the work necessa- 
ry for the final suecess of this measure | 
thus auspiciously commended to the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island. 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE, 
President R. 1. W. S. A. 
ee 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, on ‘Tuesday last, 137 members 
including pairs) voted that their mothers, | 
sisters. wives, and daughters should not | 
have equal rights with themselves. Each | 
of the 137 in effect voted that while he 
would have a vote on all the questions that | 


concern the interests and government of 
the cities and towns in which he lives, no 
woman should have a vote on the same | 
questions, although they involve her inter- | 
ests precisely as they do those of men. | 
Each one of the 137 voted that he would 
have a right to select the men who are to 
have the spending of the money he pays 
in taxes, but that no woman should have 
the same right, however much she is taxed. 
A number of these 137 were Irishmen 
whose lips are eloquent for the rights of 
Irishmen in Ireland, but who did not hesi- 
tate to vote against the rights of women in 
America. 
men voted yes. One of the 137 was a col- 
ored man. He forgot the women of Mas- 
sachusetts who did so much to secure the 





It is fair to say that some Irish- | 
| for the reform only at rare intervals, and 








| just the opposite view. 





freedom of his race. ‘The others were na- 
tive Americans, possible descendants of 
revolutionary heroes. **No” after **no” 
came from their lips, reminding those who 
heard them of the man who boasted to a 
neighbor that he was adescen dant of Miles 
Standish. The neighbor looked him all 
over from head to foot, and then 
‘What adescent!” But however descend- 
ed, the action of all of them is part of the 
shameful history Massachusetts is making 
by its treatment of women. And this is 
he chapter for 1835. Re te 


said: | 
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SILENCE GOLDEN. 


The Boston Herald showed its usual sa- 
gacity when it advised the enemies of the 
equal rights of women in the Legislature 
to keep silence when the question of mu- 
niclpal suffrage for women should come 
up. Under the plea that it is not worth 
while to “waste time” in discussing the 
application of the principle of ‘the consent 
of the governed” to women, it sought 
to hide the emptiness and the poverty of 
the opposition by advising total silence. 
The Record went even further in its ex- 


| pression of contempt for the equal rights 


of women, but like the Herald, it also coun- 
selled silence, and for the same reason. 
As we read the unworthy sentences, we 
thought of Adams and Hancock and Otis, 
and contrasted their brave action in de- 
fence of the same principle with these 
cheapened estimates expressed in words 
against it. But the right is always strong- 
er than ‘the wrong, and in the long run is 
sure to win. Le & 


= Adie 
WANTED THIRTY-FIVE VOTES. 


The vote on the municipal woman suf- 
frage bill this year, including pairs, was 
68 to 137, being one-third in favor. This 
represents what may be called the ‘nor- 
mal” condition of legislative opinion. 
which varies from 30 to 40° per cent 
from year to year, averaging one-third of 
the whole. It shows the waning influ- 
ence of the remonstrants, whose spasmodic 
activity last year caused a temporary dim- 


inution. A change of thirty-five votes 
would have carried the bill tli® year. 


How can that change be effected’ ‘The 
Boston Globe puts the case in a nut-shell: 
“If the woman sulfragists expect to suc- 
ceed in Massachusetts, they must begin 
their work in the nominating caucuses and 
conventions. They will never accomplish 
anything by appeals first made after the 
representatives and senators are elected. 
‘Their experience yesterday and for a score 
of years before should teach them that.” 
We agree with the Globe, and commend 
its advice to the suffragists of Massachu- 
setts. A case in point will show its im- 
portance: In the Rockland district, last 
fall, the leading candidate for nomination 
was Mr. Waterman, of Hanover, an estim- 
able gentleman who had voted against 
woman suffrage. When his name was pro- 





posed in the caucus, a leading Republican | 


rose and said: “I have a high respect for 
Mr. Waterman, but if he is nominated, | 
shall be obliged to oppose him, because he 
is opposed to woman suffrage.’ ‘The re- 
sult was that Mr. Waterman's name was 
withdrawn, and Mr. Stetson, also an estim- 
able man, and a pronounced friend of wom- 
an suffrage, was nominated in his stead 
and elected. 

Now let us suppose that in one-half of 
the representative districts of the State a 
few earnest men were banded together to 
exert a quiet but decided influence in 
their caucuses for the selection of suffra- 
gists as representatives. How easy it 
would be to do what was done in Rock- 


land, in thirty-five cases. ‘These thirty-five 


additional votes taken from one side and 

added to the other would convert defeat 

into victory. ll. B. B. 
- -+o+ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION ON SUFFRAGE. 


Charles Kingsley said: ‘*Whenever a 
man and wife are really happy together, it 
is by ignoring and despising, not by assert- 
ing, the subordination of woman to man.” 
The editor of the Christian Union holds 
He asserts that 
und wife are really 


wherever husband 


| 


happy together, there must be absolute | 


authority on the part of the husband and 
implicit obedience on that of the wife; 
and that in every family where this princi- 
ple is not recognized, discord and misery 
must reign. 

“One bad habit always seems lonesome,” 
and it is not wonderful that the Christian 
Union, holding such opinions on the re- 
lations of husband and wife, should give 
no cordial support to the movement to se- 


| cure for women equal rights before the 


law. Foralong time that paper has oc- 
cupied a position on the suffrage question 
midway between the Independent and the 
Congregationalist. ‘The Independent is 
heartily and manfully in favor; the Con- 
gregationalist is opposed with all its might ; 
and the Christian Union is lukewarm and 
Laodicean. It is nominally in favor, but 
for along time has spoken a good word 


has generally weighted its one word in fa- 
vor with two words on the other side. 
Last week it published an editorial 
which seems to show definitely that this 
particular branch of human progress is to 
expect no aid from the Christian Union. 
The editor acquits of every shadow of 
blame the men who annually refuse the 
petition of thousands of women to be al- 
lowed a voice in making the laws by which 
they and their children are governed. He 
lays all the responsibility upon the women. 
He expresses coldly a hope that they will 
be ready for suflrage some time: and, by 
way of hastening the day, draws an alarm- 


| ject toa climax, which was—**The Ballot 
| in the Hands of Women.” 


ing picture of the burdens that voting 
would entail upon women, without saying 
a word about the good they could do by it. 
He goes so far as to assert that the woman 
suffrage bill in the New York Legislature 
this year was defeated chiefly by Mrs. 
Vanderbilt and her fellow-remonstrants. 
By whom, then, was it defeated last year, 
and the time before, and every time when 
the question has come up for the last 
twenty years? ‘This is the first time the 
bill has ever received a majority of the 
votes cast, although the majority was not 
great enough to carry it. 

When woman suffrage has come with- 
out his help, as it will; and when it has 
proved itself a good thing for the commu- 
nity, as we fully believe that it will; then 
the editor of the Christian Union will re- 
gret this editorial, and wish that he had 
lent a helping hand to a good cause in the 
years when it needed help. A. 8. B. 

ooe - 


A WEEK OF MEETINGS. 


The work which is going on steadily in 
Massachusetts is bound to tell. Here is 
the record of a single week. 

SUFFRAGE MEETING IN NORTH ABINGTON. 

April 27.—Our speakers found that Mrs. 
Leonard Arnold, at her quiet home, had 
arranged for us a few hours of rest. Mrs. 
Arnold is President of the League organ- 
ized in North Abington by Miss Hindman 
last fall. ‘The influence of Miss Hindman’s 
lecture is felt there even now, and the large 
reference she made to persons and events 
was mentioned at different times. 

Rey. Jesse Jones, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, where the meeting was 
held, presided at the opening of the meet- 
ing, but was called away, and Lewis Ford 
took his place. Mr. Ford is an active lead- 
er of this reform in North Abington. Mr. 





Jones not only believes in the equatity of 
men and women before the law, but he 
thinks the woman suffrage movement is 
the first of a long series of reforms to do 
away with sin and death in life. Through 
this, woman will lift the curse and the yoke 
from herself and man, and will usher in, in 
the ages to come, the life as it existed be- 
fore the fall. Without this first step we 
cannot advance towards this ultimate life. 
The League here is well organized. 


SUFFRAGE MEETING AT ASHBY. 


April 28.—Rey. Jesse Jones may be said 
to have opened a glimpse of Paradise to 
us, and Rev. Geo. 8S. Shaw, of Ashby, took 
us into it. Our third storm in eight 
months came: but it made no difference to 
the people up therein Ashby. ‘The ‘Town 
Hall was three-fourths full. It was a sur- 
prise to all. Hon, Paul Gates and Mrs. L. 
©. Gates, with a goodly number of sup- 
porters, were onhand. ‘They are all ready 
for a League, and intend to form one di- 
rectly. A quartette sang beautifully at | 
our meeting. Ashby’s representative had 
been approached by the most prominent | 
men of the place, with the question:— | 
“Are you in favor of a constitutional pro- 
hibition amendment? Are you in favor 
of the municipal woman suffrage bill?” 
“Yes,” was given the former; ‘*I am ready 
for light,” to the latter, inquiry. He is 
believed to be a man able to find the light. 
The voters intend to press these two ques- 
tions again and again. 

A delegation of W. C. 'T. U.s was upon 
our train, going to the State Convention 
at Greentield. Rev. Ada C. Bowles was 
one of them. She spoke in Tremont ‘Tem- 
ple the Sunday previous, and took her sub- 


“Yes, and you were applauded then 
more heartily than at any otker point,” | 
said. 

‘How do you know?” she asked, smil- 
ingly. 

“Why, they always do.” 

Mi-s Tobey last year mentioned this fact 
when reporting a State convention of the 
Wty Be. we 

Last Sunday Miss Frances E. Willard 
moved her audience more at the mention 
of this than at any other part of her re- 
marks. She devoted one-third of her time 
to ‘The Ballot for Woman.” Next day the 
Advertiser and Journal left this all out of 
their reports. Was the discussion in the 
Legislature too near at hand? and are men 
afraid of Frances E. Willard’s influence? 


SUFERAGE MEETING IN ASHLAND. 

Ashland, like Hopkinton, is an unfortu- 
nate town. ‘The taxes are high, and there 
is litthe money in circulation. Many of 
the factories are idle, and the working peo- 
ple are moving out. 

It had rained all day, Apvil 29, but 
stopped at five o'clock. 

Miss Ellen Stone and her sister enter- 
tained the speakers. ‘’wo weeks previous 
they were in doubt as to the number of | 
suffragists in Ashland. ‘They were inclined 
to limit them to two. At the close of our 
meeting we went about the audience, for 
the names of those who believed in suf- 
frage, and got twenty names, one-third of 
the entire audience. Some wanted school | 
and temperance suffrage, others (men and 





women) said, “Put me down ‘full suf- 
frage.’” 

They are so fortunate as to have one re- 
monstrant. He employed the old, low ar- 
gument ‘‘nursery attachments to State 
Houses and City Halls.” His mind seemed 
somewhat diseased on that phase of the 
que-tion. He could not get beyond it. 

No league can be organized here yet, but 
the cause has strong supporters of whom 
no one had known before in Ashland. 

SUFFRAGE MEETING AT 

April 30.—We were entertained by Mrs. 
E. J. Cogswell, within a stone's throw of 
the spot where the first gun was fired for 
“No taxation without representation.” 
The ‘Town Hall was opened to us, as to any 
political party. Here was the largest 
meeting of the week. 

Rev. Mr. Staples presided. He advised 
that the School Committee be enlarged to 
five, two of them to be women. Professor 
Emerson, of the Monroe School of Oratory, 
Boston, was there. He attended our Salem 
Convention, and heard Miss Shaw speak. 
He said he thought it worth while to hear 
her again, so pleased was he before. A 
league will be formed in Lexington. ‘The 
next day the old scenes were reviewed by 
Mrs. Cogswell, who made it very interest- 
ing for us. 

In the Library, Mrs. Stone, of Lexing- 
ton, has placed Judge Samuel E. Sewall’s 
bust with Hancock and Adams, with an 
appropriate tablet telling all who read that 
he is doing to-day for women what they 
did for men in ‘76. 


LEXINGTON, 


SUFFRAGE MEETING AT CONCORD. 

May 1.—We wrote to Mrs. Julia Robbins 
Barrett, of Concord, for co-operation. 
Mrs. Barrett went to several, but they did 
not encourage her as to the success of a 
meeting. She then called upon Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and said: *f think I had 
better send back word to postpone it.” 

‘Do not send such a reply from Con- 
appoint the meeting,” replied Mrs. 
Emerson. 

It stormed. There were but fifty out, 
but the “picked fifty.” Frank B. Sanborn 
presided. Prof. W. ‘I’. Harris read an able 
paper upon the need of woman’s help in 
perfecting our development and civiliza- 
tion. 

The suffragists put the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL into the Town Library, and Mr. San- 
born advised us to repeat the meeting in 
Concord during the August session of the 
School of Philosophy. Edward Hoar, 
brother of the opponent in Concord, gave 
us his support and signature. A long list 
of influential men and women, such as Mr. 
and Mrs. Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. D. E. 
Angier, F. G. Pratt, F. M. Holland, &c., 
gave us their names, or told us they were 
avowed suftragists. ‘They have the old 
King George remonstrants here, as they 
did in the Revolution. C.s. P. 
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TWO WEEKS IN THE SOUTH---MOBILE AND 
NEW ORLEANS. 


A few hours’ sleep at that excellent 
Mobile hotel, the **Battle House,’ ushered 
in my seventh day from Boston. I madea 
Sunday excursion by steamer down Mobile 
Bay to Point Clear, where the muddy cur- 
rents of the Alabama and Tombigbee Riv- 
ers meet the clear, salt water of the Gulf. 
The party was small and respectable. I 
was kindly greeted by half a-dozen mer- 
chants and business men who were going 
to spend a quiet day with their families 
among the magnolias and live oaks on the 
The sail was delightful, the din- 
ner excellent, and the Point very beautiful 
in its fresh spring foliage. A young law- 
yer, evidently a man of superior character 
and ability, agreed with me that polities in 
the Southas well as North would be vastly 
improved by woman suffrage on an educa- 
tional qualification. Returning in the af- 
ternoon to Mobile, I took a street-car drawn 
by a mule at full gallop, along the shore 
some five miles, returning on foot by the 
‘Shell road” to the city. As the shades 
of night gathered around me, I suddenly 
heard a negro carolling in a clear, sweet 
voice, a song which concluded as follows: 

“Though Cleveland is elected 
*Tis not what | expected, 
Climbing up the White House stairs.” 

Then followed a verse referring to the 
freedom of the colored people, and clos- 
ing with the words :— 

“Though Cleveland is elected, 
Our rights will be respected, 
Climbing up the golden stairs.”’ 

Devoutly hoping that the prediction 
might be fulfilled, I betook myself to bed, 
and long before daybreak found inyself, 
with a large party of excursionists, on my 
way to New Orleans, which I reached at 
7.30 A. M. The early morning ride was 
made pleasant by the conversation of two 
Mobile gentlemen, who, with their fami- 
lies, were on their way to the Exposition. 
Both had been Confederate officers, one of 
them the captain of a company which went 
into the Battle of Shiloh 98 strong, and 
came out with only 38 alive. Both spoke of 
the conflict without bitterness, and of their 
recent political success without undue ex- 


seasides 


! 
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ultation. Both said they now saw in the 


| civil war the hand of Providence for the 


| 











extirpation of slavery, a deliverance Other. 
wise impossible, and worth all it cost. 

The contrast between the staid quiet of 
Mobile, awaiting the completion of its raj). 
road system and the establishment of man. 
ufactories for its development, with the 
noisy activity of New Orleans, was very 
striking. Here all was metropolitan. ‘The 
river-landing lined with steamboats, the 
massive public buildings, sugar-retineries, 
and business houses. the handsome publie 
squares and statues, the rattling of horse. 
‘ars, the shouts of teamsters, the huge 
sheds filled with cotton bales, sugar hogs. 
heads, and molasses barrels, the crowded 
streets with their heterogeneous population 
of all colors and nationalities,—indicated 
ed the Southern seaport of the great Missis- 
sippi valley. Accompanying my friends to 
an excellent restaurant. I selected for my 
breakfast from the bill of fare the thing 
most unfamiliar,—**Shrimps a la Creole.” 
My friends declined to partake of these, 
one quietly remarking, in the words of 
Horace Greeley, that he ‘never ate in- 
but I found them excellent. <A 
street-car ride of five miles behind the gal. 
loping mule,which seems to be a Southern 
institution, brought me to the Exposition, 
a wonderful display of industrial and in- 
ventive genius worthy of the nation and 
the age, but sadly in advance of the sparse- 
ly-peopled region into which it has been 
imported from the distant centres of wealth 
and population. 

To attempt any detailed description of it 
would be useless. ‘Thirty acres of space 
crowded with exhibits could not be seen 
thoroughly ina month. Even the Wom- 
an’s Department, though comparatively 
small, could not be written up within the 
limits of our paper. Here [ met Mrs. 
lowe and her assistants, and the lady 
commissioners of the different States and 
‘Territories. Here, too, was represented 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and the literature display of books, news- 
papers, and periodicals written or edited 
by women—among the rest the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 

The access to the Exposition is far more 
easy and convenient than I had been led to 
suppose. From Canal Street, the business 
centre of the city, half-a-dozen lines of 
horse cars run by different routes to the 
various entrances of the Fair. Two of 
these lines connect in the suburbs with 
dummy engines, which save time. Every 
half hour a fine steamboat leaves the foot of 
Canal Street, and lands its passengers at the 
river front. 
in Mobile, make much more rapid time 
than in the North, thanks to the unfortu- 
nate mule kept on the run by the lash of 
the driver, who evidently has before his 
eyes no fear of Mr. Bergh and his Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Indeed, the poor mule seems throughout 
the South the inheritor of the hardships 
formerly the lot of the plantation slaves. 


sects 3" 


The street-cars, both here and 


New Orleans is a very large city, ex- 
tending more than ten miles along the river. 
Below Canal Street is the old French and 
Spanish quarter, with quaint, low-studded, 
one-story houses, each with verandas and 
lattices—a neighborhood distinct and sepa- 
rate. The main thoroughfares are wide 
streets, with double rows of trees between 
which run the horse-cars, bordered by 
wide open gutters through which flows 
filthy sewerage disgusting to sight and 
smell. These sewers discharge into the 
swamps in the rear of the city, finding 
their outlet eventually into Lake Ponchar- 
train. ‘Those who remember the streets of 
Chicago thirty years ago, before the level 
was raised eight feet by legislative enact- 
ment, can comprehend the morass, un- 
drained and incapable of drainage.in which 
the back streets welter under the summer 
sun. One ceases to wonder at the ravages 
of yellow fever, and is surprised at the 
otherwise exceptionally good health which 
the city is said toenjoy. Many of the ave- 
nues, St. Charles, Prytania, and others, are 
lined with tasteful residences surrounded 
with beautiful lawns and luxuriant shrub- 
bery. Even the cemeteries are all above 
ground, vaults of brick and stone. Drink- 
ing water is supplied by double wooden 
cisterns, both above ground, which receive 
the rain, which, when filtered and iced, is 
preferable to any other. Dig anywhere 4 
hole two feet deep and the water appears, 
for this extraordinary metropolis is below 
the level of the Mississippi. 

A steamer runs daily to Point Eads, at the 
mouth of the river, 120 miles below the 
city. Others ply along ‘‘the coast,” as the 
shores of the river and its innumerable 
bayous are called, touching at the sugar 
and rice plantations which line them on 
either hand. ‘These plantations are often 
very attractive; the mansion of the owner 
is surrounded by lawns and orange groves. 
and adorned by superb live-oaks, their 
huge limbs draped in Spanish moss. Near 
by is the brick sugar-house with its high 
chimney, and the negro cabins built in 4 
hollow square, relics of slave life not yet 
outgrown. The green cane was just be- 
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ginning to appear in the wide fields. But 
low prices and recent crevasses have sadly 
depressed the sugar industry, and many 
fine plantations have been planted in rice 
this vear. The labor and cost of bringing 
these alluvial lands into cultivation, and 
maintaining them, is astonishing. On one 
plantation, and that not a large one, I found 
over 70 miles of ditches. ‘These estates are 
limited by the river in tront and the swamp 
in the rear, approachable only by steamer, 
—each a little world in itself. In localities 
so secluded, one can easily imagine what 
abuses may have been inflicted by over- 
seers, subject to no restraints of law or 
public opinion. Here is a literal extract 
which | was permitted to copy from the 
journal of a former overseer of Magnolia 
plantation, said to be the most efficient and 
successful manager ever employed on the 
estate. It was written in 1861, soon after 
Lincoln's election :—- 
LAWRENCE P. O., La. ) 
‘THURSDAY 13 JUNE 1861 | 
This Day is set a part By president Jef- 
ferson Davis for fasting and praying ow- 
ing to the Deplorable condishion ower 
Southern cuntrary is In. My Prayer Sin- 
cerely to God is that Every Black Repub- 
lican in the Hole combined whorl either 
man woman 0 chile that is opposed to ne- 
gro slavery as it existed in the southern 
confederacy shal be trubled with pestilence 
& calamitys of all kinds & Dragout the 
Balance of there existance in misery and 
Degradation with scarsely food & rayment 
enughf to keep sole and Body togeather 
and O God I pray the to Direct a bullet or 
a bayonet to pirce The Hart of evey north- 
ern soldier that invades Southern Soile and 
after the Body has Rendered up its Trater- 
ish Sole gave it a treator’s reward a Birth 
In the Lake of firer and Brimstone my 
honest convickshun is that Every man 
wome & childe that has gave aide to the 
abolishionest are fit subjects for Hell. I 
all so ask the to aide the sothern confed- 
ercy in mentaining ower rires and estab- 
lishing the confederate Government. Be- 
lieving in this ease the prares from the 
wicked will prevailith much —— Amen. 
J A. RANDALL. 
Ilow great is the change since these 
words were written! Now the workmen 
get seventy-five cents a day. and are free 
to come and go at their pleasure. The 
women get sixty cents a day, but grow 
more and more averse to leaving their 


homes and children to engage in field 
work. Almost every plantation has a 


school and church of its own. H. B. B. 
~e¢ 


TWO ALBANY WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 


Eiitors 
At the city election just past, Mrs. Brown 
daughter of Mrs. Mary Melius) and Mrs. 

Henrica A. Iliohan went as usual to the 

polls to register, in order to vote for mem- 

of the Board of Public Instruction. 

A new set of election inspectors-were in 

charge, who flatly refused to register the 

ladies. The latter protested, and said: 

‘Why do you refuse us our rights? 
have voted here for vears.” 

*T want you to understand,” replied In- 
spector Combs, “that I'm chairman of this 
sjoard now. That illegal things have been 
done in the Seventeenth Ward is no reason 
for doing them again.” 

The ladies persisting, he at last said: 

“If you will get an order from Justice 
Clute, I will register you.” 

They then went to the office of the 
County Clerk in the City Hall, to see Mrs. 
Brown's father, ex-supervisor Wheeler B. 
Melius, official searcher of real estate rec- 
ords, who has often quietly but skilfully 
helped the cause. He went with them to 
Justice Clute, to whom they stated what 
the Chairman of the Inspectors had said. 

Why,” said he, **I am a magistrate cer- 
tainly; but the law gives me no power 
over tle inspectors, and no authority to 
make any order.” 

“True,” said Mr. Melius, ‘tbut he prob- 
ably thinks that if he should be arrested 
ona charge ofillegal registration, he would 
be brought before you, and a word of ad- 
vice from you will relieve his fears and se- 
enre these ladies their rights.” 

The justice, after a little further discus- 
sion, wrote on a slip of paper: 

‘* Mr. Combs,—If I were you, I would reg- 
ister these ladies. J. CLUTE.” 

The three then the 


Woman’s Journal : 


bers 


We 


returned to poll- 
room. 
of peanut-shells and a pack of cards, show- 
ing how the Board had passed the time. 
When Mr. Combs saw Justice Clute’s sig- 
nature, he said with alacrity : 

*Ah! I bow to the mandate of the 
Court.” 

And, seizing a pen, he added the two 
names to the list. 

The ladies thanked him and withdrew. 

Mrs. Brown, at the advice of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Willeox, warmly seconded by her 
father, offered to vote not only her school 
ballot, but the full city ticket, at the polls 
on election day. Mrs. Hliohan did the 
same. The inspectors would only receive 
the school ballots, saying that they ‘had 
no authority” to receive the others. In 
truth they had no authority to refuse, as 
both ladies were willing to take the oath. 
The ladies say they will offer their votes 
at every election till received. 
ALBANY. 








On the registry-table were a heap | 


| vanced. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

One evening of last week I was invited 
to a joint debate between the Eucleian 
and Philomathean Literary Societies of 
the University of the City of New York. 

This institution is one of the oldest in 
the city, having its local habitation in 
the gray old building looking out on 
Washington Square. Within its walls 
many of our literary men have from time 
to time made theirhomes. Here Theodore 
Winthrop, a favorite cousin of mine, long 
had a room, and in the dim corridors are 
laid the scenes of his novel **Cecil Dreeme.” 
He gave to the place the name of ‘lhe 
Chrysalis” because of its grayness and its 
stillness. It is properly known as Univer- 
sity Building, the street on which it stands 
being named from it University Place. 

At the appointed hour we found a glow 
of light pervading a portion of the old 
pile; and in the chapel a pleasant audience, 
consisting mostly of young men and maid- 
ens, had assembled to listen to the dis- 
cussion of the question, ‘Should Women 
Vote?” 

The debate was opened by a speech in 
the affirmative by E. Tilton, Jr.; he pre- 
sented his case clearly and with evidences 
of considerable study. ‘The opposition fol- 
lowed with a speech by J. Rosenthal, a 
young gentleman of much volubility, who 
did his best with the worst side of the 
question. H. M. Browne succeeded him 
in the affirmative, in a carefully prepared 
address bristling with facts. 

The negative was next represented by 
©. Hl. Roberts, a young man gifted with 
a vein of dry humor. His effort was not 
argument, but it was very amusing. He 
presented the old stock objections about 
‘old maids,” neglect of babies, ete., with 
quaint oddities of expression that raised 
much laughter. 

©. R. Hexamer made the last speech on 
the aflirmative side, and summed up at 
the close. He spoke with force and earn- 
estness, rising at times to real eloquence. 
Ile was evidently a thorough 
in the side he advocated. Among other 
good things, he said: “If intelligence and 
morality were qualifications for voting, we 
should have men here pleading for men, 
instead of men for women.” 

J.S. Lyon for the negative tried to reply 
tosome of the arguments of the other side, 
and young Rosenthal summed up. The 
decision of the judgts was unanimously 
in favor of the affirmative, a result which 
was received with enthusiasm, the young 
ladies joining heartily in the applause. 

I felt really sorry for the negatives, as 
they had not only the worst side to pre- 
sent, but were under the great disadvan- 
tuge of having no arsenal from which to 
draw weapons for the fray; while the af- 
firmatives were evidently well 
with the speeches, leaflets, ete., which 
have been printed in such profusion by 
the woman suflrage societies of the coun- 
try. 

A pleasant feature of the evening was 
some excellent singing by the University 
Glee Club. There is something delight- 
fully entertaining always about the non- 
sense of college songs. From time to 
time, we heard from some other part of the 
building a chorus of young women’s 
voices; and as there has been for some 
years a pressure on this University to estab- 
lish co-education, this naturally suggested 
a question as to how long it would be be- 
fore these youthful singers would be 
mingling their voices in and in 
study. 

As usual in any speeches sgainst suf- 
frage, the military-duty argument was ad- 
It was especially inappropriate 


believer 


songs 


| at this time, as the recent examinations of 





eandidates for cadetships have shown 
how few yvoung men are fitted for service 
as soldiers. In one district, only nine 
lads out of one hundred were able to pass 
the examination for physical fitness. If 
ability to serve the nation in time of war is 
a requisite for the ballot, then only those 
nine out of the hundred ought to vote. 


L. D. B. 
oe. - 


TO THE WOMEN-VOTERS. 

A meeting of the women-voters of Bos- 
ton is called by the City Committee, at the 
Meionaon, on Saturday,May 9, at 2.30 P.M. 
to choose a nominating committee for 
the year, and to transact other important 
business. All the women voters are urged 
to be present. 

oe 
GIVE CREDIT TO THE NEEDHAM CLUB. 


NEEDHAM, MAY 4, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your last issue it was stated that I 
paid the bills for the suflrage meeting at 
Highlandville. While this is true, it gives 
the impression that it was at my own ex- 
pense. The Needham Woman Suftrage 
Club authorized me to engege the speak- 
ers, and supplied what money passed 
through my hands. If any one merits es- 
pecial mention, it is our worthy president 
who personally paid for the hall. 

SARAH E. M. KINGSBURY. 





supplied | 








BOLTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


April 22,a meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Woman Suffrage 
League in Bolton, at which the following 
votes were passed and officers chosen : 


Voted to form a League known as the Bolton 
Non-partisan Woman Saffrage League. 

Voted to adopt the constitution formed by 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Society. 

Officers chosen: 

President —Mrs. Sarah Reed. 

Vice-+ resident—Miss Grace Read. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary Havnes. 

Secretary—Mrs. Mary C. Roys. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Eliz Sherin, Mrs. 
Augusta Parrot, Rev. Andrew Read, Rey. C. A. 


Roys. 
~ -7eoe = 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Died May 1, 1885, aged seventy-four 
years, ISABELLA HeENbky, wife of Dr. 
John Cameron, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Died, May 6, at the Rutland apartment 
house in New York City, Mrs. EMELINE C, 
WuipreLe, wife of Charles Kk. Whipple, 
aged seventy-three years. ‘The funeral 
services took place at Oak Grove Cemetery, 
Plymouth, Mass., at 1.30 P. M., on Friday, 
May 8. 

oe - 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Women are soon to be employed as tele- 
graph operators in Japan. 

The Southern Baptist Convention at 
Augusta, Ga.. this week, refused to admit 
lady delegates from Arkansas. 





The Salem Observer had a strong item in 
favor of the bill to give municipal suffrage 
to women, Thanks to the Observer. 

Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos has nearly com- 
pleted the novel on which she has been at 
work this winter. 

The Chicago Unity has become a weekly. 
It is a fresh, wide-awake, sweet-spirited 
paper, and always has a good word for 
women. We ure glad of its prosperity. 

Rey. Eliza Wilkes, of Dakota, made a 
pleasant call at this office this week. She 
also sat in the ladies’ gallery and heard the 
suffrage bill voted down. 

Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson volunteered 
to defray the entire cost of the hall at the 
woman suffrage meeting lately held in 
Concord, at which Professor W. 'T. Harris 
was one of the chief speakers. 

Postal-card communications that report 
work of societies, leagues, clubs, or indiv- 
iduals are always welcome. Nothing is 
more comforting than to hear how the 
cause speeds. Send the postal-cards. 

In no year since the beginning of the 
movement have so many applications come 
to us for literature by those who, in col- 
leges, clubs, literary societies, ete., were 
to debate the suflrage question. 

Mrs. L.. May Wheeler has returned to 
Indiana and taken service with the Sunday 
Sentinel as travelling and business corres- 
pondent. Heraddress is Enterprise Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

That indefatigable friend of suffrage, 
Hamilton Willcox, of New York, is con- 
tributing to the Albany Sunday Press a se- 
ries of articles on the legal aspects of the 
woman suffrage question in that State. 

Mrs. Spaulding, of East Boston, will be 
the essayist of the oveasion at the next 
Metaphysical Club meeting, her subject 
being **How to Read the Bible.” Mrs. J. 
J. Clark, of No. 385 Marlboro Street, will 
entertain the Club. 

Mrs. Livermore, who spoke on Wednes- 
day before the Harvard Total Abstinence 
League, in Sanders Theatre, is the first 
woman who has ever spoken there, and 
the first who has publicly addressed a Har- 
vard assembly. 

Mrs. Pennell, author of the recent book 
on Mary Wollstonecraft, is, says the Bea- 
con, a viece of Mr. Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, and the wife of Pennell the etcher. 
As Eiizabeth Robbins, she is well known 
to the readers of the Atlantic and other 


magazines. 
The thanks of suffragists are due to 


the representative who spoke and voted for 
the bill in the Massachusetts House last 
Tuesday. They will have the pleasant 
consciousness of having in that case done 
as they would wish others to do for them. 

The New Era for May contains several 
very interesting articles. Among the best 
are an essay by Gertrude Magoflin Single- 
ton, a letter from Florence Kelly Wischne- 
wetsky, and an editorial by Mrs. Harbert 
entitled ‘An Earnest Word to the Work- 
ers.” 

Miss Alice Gray is prepared to tune 
pianos. She has just completed a course of 
training at the N. E. Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, and can do good work, as we know by 
having tried. Under ‘Special Notices” 
will be found her address. 

Governor Robinson attended the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union on Tuesday of this week. 
As one report after another showed the 
practical value and the extent of the work, 
we wonder if it occurred to the governor 
what the State loses when such women are 
denied their political rights ? 
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GREAT BARGAINS 
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CARPETS 
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DOBSON'S. 


WILTONS at - 
VELVETS, - - 
TAPESTRIES, - 
EXTRA SUPERS, - 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -~ - 


LINOLEUMS, -~ - 


- = = $1.50 
$1.00 and $1.25 

- . 50 cents 
° - 60 cents 
$1.00 

- - 65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 


and 527 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





““ DAISY” 


No large pillows ~« 





needed, 


Will fit any size 
bed. 


Model in window 


AGENTS WANTED, 


BEST 


PILLOW-SHAM HOLDER. 


Wholesale & Retail 
at 


- 116 Tremont St. Boston 


W. B. NUTTING, 





AGENT FOR THE 
Patentee & Manuf, 


Send for Circular. 
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PATENTED, 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


ly In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
~ the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
; and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
: the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of * 

> all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

y By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both 4 


It is adapted for ladies 


ain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 Inclusive 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





The Austrian Ladies’ String Band is giv- 
ing concerts in London under the direction 
of Mme. Leopoldine Auer, of the Conser- 
vatoire of Vienna. ‘The twelve performers 
are all ladies and prize medalists. ‘The 
orchestral entertainment they afford is va- 
ried by several songs, contributed by Miss 
Hochheimer. 


Alfred H. Love, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society, acting under the 
authority of the universal peace union, 
transmitted a letter to the czar of Russia 
yesterday, imploring him to submit the 
present Afghan troubles to arbitration, to 
hold back his great army and navy, save 
life and treasure, and thus advance the 
cause of an enlightened civilization. 


Miss Frances E. Willard spoke on tem- 
perance work last Sunday in this city, to 
an audience of more than 3,000 people. 
Every seat in Tremont Temple was occu- 
pied, even those in the highest gallery. 
Miss Willard made an earnest plea for the 
Scientitic Temperance Instruction Bill 
and the Metropolitan Police Bill, and 
toward the close of her address surprised 
her rather conservative audience with a 
very logical and telling argument for wom- 
an suffrage. Miss Willard said in private 
conversation after the lecture that she had 
never talked woman suffrage with more 
freedom and unction than during the past 
few weeks, while hostile newspapers were 
accusing her of claiming a special revela- 
tion, of being *‘off her base,” ete., ete. 

Reference has been made several times 
in these columns to the series of excellent 
“Suffrage Stories” issued by the English 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage. 
We print this week one of the best. It is 
founded on fact. ‘The experience it relates 
has been repeated several times in differ- 
ent parts of England. Rey. S. Alfred 
Steinthal gave the particulars of one simi- 
lar ease in his letter to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL afew weeks ago. These ‘Suf- 
frage Stories” can be ordered from the of- 
tice of the National Society for Women’s 
Suifrage, 29 Parliament Street, London 5. 
W., England. The priceissix pence a doz- 
en, which is about thirteen cents in Ameri- 
canmoney. ‘They are neat little pamphlets 
with good print, and may be made very 
useful. Many people can see a point bet- 





ter through a story than through a set ar- 
gument. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W.A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 

35—L9Leow 

Tuts is the best season in which to purify the 
blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best blood 
purifier. 100 Doses One Dollar. ‘ 





DRESSES, FEATHERS, LACES, GLOVES, 


DYED and CLEANSED. 


> 





















17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE 


SWEET PEAS! 


— ANID— 


Choice Flower Seeds 


Of Every Description. 
Lawn Grass and Fertilizers, 





W. W. RAWSON & CO,., (Seedsmen), 
34 South Market Street, - Boston, Mass. 
Seed Catalogue upon application. 


BEST 
STYLES. 


BEST 
WORK. 





HAT AND BONNET 
BLEACHERY, 
39 Avon Street. 


STREET NO STAIRS 
FLOOR TO CLIMB, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A PARABLE. 





BY FLORA BEST- HARRIS. 


It was the time when maiden May, 

The fair-browed Venus of the year, 
prising from the blossom-spray 

That flecked the valley's billowy green, 
Made ev ery hour and ev ery seene 

A wift alike for child and seer 
Fore-token sweet of summer's cheer. 


The day looked westward; living gems 

Had crowned the dusky hills with light, 
And bung with glittering diadems 

Fair Fujiyama’s peerless height, 
Where white-locked Winter dared the Spring, 
And mocked the whole world’s blossoming; 


When on the sunset silence stole 
A song up-leaping to the skies— 

A song that seemed the singer's soul 
Out-poured in one sweet sacrifice ; 
Thus fancied one who wandered where 

The music found bim unaware. 


The wanderer sought the singing bird, 
To find, upon a flowery spray, 

A nightingale that scarcely stirred— 
A hapless waif with wounded wing— 

While Death, the dusky bird of prey, 
Swooped nearer as he heard her sing. 


A thousand blooms like snowy shells 
With deep sea-harmonies enthrilled, 
Seemed raining music from their cella, 
With all the singer's rapture filled; 
They trembled in the rhythmic surge, 
A victor’s choral and a dirge. 


The pilgrim was a poet-seer, 

And through the calm there seemed to ring 
(His heart made reverent haste to hear) 
Words wrought in music silver-clear, 

That rose aloft as if on wing,— 

“7 cannot soar, but I can sing!” 


Hurt by a poison-shaft of fate, 
BR vain his soul had sought in flight 
To reach the morning's golden gate, 
And carol ’mid the fields of light. 
Amid the bloom and song of Spring, 
He was a bird with broken wing. 


Bat vulture Death with sudden start 
Sprang ewift upon his singing prey; 
While, with her music in his heart, 
The poet, through the evening gray, 
Walked radiant; for his lifted eyes 
Had caught the light of loftier skies. 


Henceforth for lowly hearts he sang, 
Hearts wrung like his with mortal pain; 
Through night and storm his music rang, 
And stars shone brighter for the strain; 
But none who hesrd him knew or guessed 
A soul with wounded wing and breast, 
And yet the death-song of the bird, 
An under-music softly stirred, 
Like murmurs of a hidden spring,— 
ZT cannot soar, but I can sing.” 
In Japan, IS7T7. 
7“oe 


IN A LOOK. 





BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


(One of Two.) 

All the Morning in a face,— 
Freshness of all happy space! 
Sense of sun-rise in a sky 
Serious still with stars gone by; 
Sense of song in waking woods, 
Winds a-laugh in solitudes, 
Dawn surprising dewy fields, 
Springing sounds as slumber yields, 
Breaths of prayer, the rush of wings,— 
Morning deep with happy things! 

(The Other One.) 
Summer Twilight in a face! 
Evening shadows stilling space ; 
Two stars in a silent sky; 
After-calm,—a Sun gone by; 
Wood-paths darkening, bird-song closing, 
Flowers on their stems reposing, 
Widening, widening, from the grass 
Rhythmic tides of music pass,— 
Pass within, and hush the streams, 
And thought-babble dies in dreams! 


These before me seem to rise, 
When they look me in the eyes. . 
—Unitu, 
“eo 


A WOMAN'S DUTY. 
By the Author of “The Master of Wingbourne,” etc. 


‘It’s no use trying any more! I shall 
just let the whole thing go. As fast as 
one point is gained, or one family reclaim- 
ed, the work has to be done over again. I 
had better take to crochet, and not wear 


out my heart uselessly in trying to remedy 


what I cannot help.” And Miss Savile sat 
down in ber pretty drawing-room, for once 
utterly discouraged and worn out. 

There was some excuse for her. She 
had come back from a tiring morning’s ex- 
pedition in which she had been collecting 
for the Savings Bank in the busy manu- 
facturing town of Yareton. Several of 
her most punctual people had this week 
refused to make any payment. In one of 
the houses she visited, the woman had a 
suspiciously black eye and swollen cheek ; 
and the sight of a new and resplendent 
gin-palace which had been opened the pre- 
vious night at the best street corner, gay 
with all the attractions that gilding, look- 
ing-glass, and polished marble could afford, 
had finished her discomfiture. One of her 
Sunday-school girls, for whom she had 
been trying to obtain a situation as dress- 
maker’s apprentice. had just accepted the 
better paid, though still more arduous, 
position of barmaid at a popular public- 
house; and another of her protégées, on be- 
ing remonstrated with because her chil- 
dren had missed school for the last week, 
acknowledged with hesitation and tears 
that she could no longer afford the schoo] 
fees, as her ‘*master™ had taken to spend- 
ing his evenings regularly at the ‘**Cat and 
Fiddle.” 

“There is an election coming on, ma’am, 
they say, and Mr. Boosey, that’s the own- 
er of the ‘Cat and Fiddle,’ is putting up for 





| choose such a 
| quently drunk, they say; and it is such a 
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it. My master says he’s bound to get in, 
for them as goes to drink at his bar is sure 
to vote for him; but that’s the way the 
wages is going now mostly in our street, 
And I'm ashamed to go to the Board to 
ask for the children’s school-pence when 
we've always paid so regular till now. 
Not to speak of Johnny's toes, which are 
coming through his boots, so that they'll 
hardly hold together; and I can’t bear the 
child to look so unrespectable, and like 
one of the common sort.” 

Now if there was one thing that Miss 
Savile cared about more than another, it 
was the cause of temperance. She had 
had eceasion only too frequently, in the 
course of her active, useful life, to see the 
misery which indulgence in strong drink 
brought into peaceful homes, and to ob- 
serve how the virtues of honesty and in- 
dustry were stifled under its malignant in- 
fluence, how sweet tempers became soured, 
brutal oaths and blows took the place of 
kindness, and pauperism replaced inde- 
pendence. She had learned to associate 
the establishment of every new public- 
house or gin-palace with an increase of 
vice and poverty in the district; for her 
counsels and entreaties, though backed by 
sound common sense, were not strong 
enough to battle against the ever-recurring 
temptation. So it was no wonder that 
weariness and discouragement this cold 
October day nearly overcame her, and 
that. bright and cheerful as she usually 
was, she sank into her arm-chair on her 
return home and gazed into the fire de- 
spondingly. 

A ring at the door-bell. and the entrance 
of an old and valued friend, roused her. 
Mrs. Adams was generally too busy to 
pay morning calls. She was a widow lady, 
who, having brought up her six children 
honorably and respectably, and fitted them 
for the battle of life, was now free to man- 
age her comfortable house, and to spend 
all her spare energies, and a good deal of 
her money, upon charitable work. She 
visited workhouses and hospitals, corre- 





sponded with the Girls’ Friendly Society, | 


had founded an oftice for helping to find 
better paid employment for women, at- 
tended public meetings, and had been 
known (though upon this point her friends 
maintained a respectful and sorrowful si- 
lence) even to speak at them. “Surely,” 
she was wont to say, ‘*the experience of a 
woman who has gone through so much, 
and has been a respectable tax-paying citi- 
zen for so many long years, is as well 
worth listening to as the theories of some 
young fellow fresh from college.” Miss 
Savile secretly disapproved of the ‘*speak- 
ing,” but she ignored it. She thought 
women had no business with publie life; 
but she esteemed her friend’s kind heart 
and judgment too much to make this dif- 
ference of opinion a subject of discussion. 

On the present oceasion she poured forth 
her troubles into a sympathizing ear. 

‘And the worst of it is,” she added, af- 
ter relating how, directly or iadirectly, 
sorrow and poverty were the result of Mr. 
Boosey’s influence in the neighborhood, 
‘the is to be elected ward member on the 
‘Town Council, and that will give him more 
power for evil than before. How can they 
man? He himself is fre- 
bad example.” 

“Worse than that,” said Mrs. Adams, 
“he has allowed his son to grow up a 
worthless profligate scamp; and he was a 
bad husband himseif. I never believed it 
was consumption from which his wife suf- 
fered; and the doctors never found out 
how she got that terrible blow and fall 
down stairs. which cost her her life at 
last.” 

“They ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves,” said Miss Savile, indignantly. ‘1 
might just as well give up the Penny Bank 
first as last.” 

‘*Nay, don’t despair,” said her friend, af- 
tera moment’sthought. ‘Is it such acer- 
tain thing that this Boosey must be elect- 
ed? Could it not beprevented? [am sure 
no respectable woman, or man either, 
ought to wish him to be on the ‘Town Coun- 
cil, and the women have votes. You know 
I believe in women’s suffrage.” 

“Oh, come, my dear, I don’t want to 
hear about that at present,” sighed Miss 
Savile. “*What can women’s suffrage have 
to do with my poor district, and Mr. Boos- 
ey, and the ‘Cat and Fiddle’ ?” 

‘Just this,” replied Mrs. Adams, warm- 
ing to her subject. ‘I am not allowed, be- 
‘ause I am a woman, to have a hand in 
sending a Member to Parliament, though 
I suffer under some of the laws that are 
made there, and my income is taxed heavi- 
ly for the wars that are agreed to. But 
things are not quite so irrational in the 
local voting. ‘There I may vote, although 
I am a woman, because I am a household- 
er; and so may youand hundreds of other 
women: and it will be our own fauit if we 
let a drinking, dissipated man be elected 
for this ward.” 

**But [ don’t think it’s quite consistent 


| with my principles,” said Miss Savile, hesi- 


tatingly. “I do pay the rates and taxes, 
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it is true; but I never voted yet for any- | and their influence is something awful. 


one, and [ don’t think it quite belongs to 
feminine dignity to do so.” 

**I think it is far more inconsistent with 
feminine dignity to allow an immoral man 
to be placed in an office of trust and 
power,” replied Mrs. Adams, with great 
earnes'ness. “Do you think if women 
could vote for Members of Parliament, 
that some of those hard-drinking, dissi- 
pated men would be there who represent 
the country now? men who cannot even 
walk steadily when they go into the lobby 
for a division. ‘There are such, I am sorry 
to say; for the friend from whom I heard 
it was a Member of Parliament himself, 
and was as much grieved and ashamed at 
it as either you or Lcouldbe. But tocome 
back to our own little election here. Did 
it ever occur to you how many women 
there are in St. Mary’s Ward who have a 
house of their own, and therefore a vote?” 

**No, I mwever inquired; I know there 

must be a good many. ‘There is Widow 
Babbage, whois bringing up her four chil- 
dren so respectably, and never lets them 
touch a drop of spirits; and Miss Larkin, 
at whose house the children’s Band of 
Hope meets; and Mrs. Dale, the baker, at 
the corner shop, where those excellent 
rolls are made; and Amy Grey, who sup- 
ports her bed-ridden mother by what she 
makes with fine needlework, and"— 
. **And Mrs. Brown, the charwoman; and 
Mrs. Hinds, who keeps the coffee palace: 
and hundreds more. We should never 
have done if we named them all,” said 
Mrs. Adams, taking out of her little plush 
hand-bag a pretty but serviceable-looking 
note-book. ‘My dear, if you want to 
know the actual figures, I have got them 
here for all the wardsinthetown. As the 
municipal elections are next week, I have 
been looking into the matter a little. It’s 
disgraceful to the town that there should 
be such scenes as we had last spring in the 
‘Town Council; but it is not to be wonder- 
ed at when we see what kind of men are 
elected. Look at the list; four, tive pub- 
licans, there will be six if Mr. Boosey is 
elected; and a horse-dealer, and that Mr. 
Shipwell. who made bankrupt so 
shamefully three years ago and has never 
paid his creditors, though he is in a good 
way of business again; and worse than all, 
that man to whom poor Mary Ann's ruin 
was due.” 

**[ see, I see,” said Miss Savile, her eyes 
filling with tears at the memory of a form- 
er favorite Sunday school pupil. ‘But 
what can we poor women do?” 

“Do?” said Mrs. Adams, closing her 
note-book. ‘*My dear, we can vote.” 

“Oh, no! [ couldn't; and poor Miss 
Savile blushed up to the roots of her hair; 
“Tf could not go down amidst the crowd, 
and be hustled backwards and forwards, 
and perhaps be pelted or knocked down.” 

* You wereina far worse crowd when you 
took your children by the excursion train 
last Whitsuntide,” said Mrs. Adams. *-And 
though there is not the slightest chance of 
your being pelted, Iam sure you are too 
good a Christian to let even that stand in 
the way of doing yourduty. Now the case 
is clear. ‘There are nearly six hundred 
women househoiders and voters in St. 
Mary's Ward; and you and I, and one or 
two of our friends, must go round among 
them, and talk to them, between now and 
next week, and show them that they must 
go and vote to prevent Mr. Boosey’s get- 
ting in.” 

Miss Savile looked timid and irresolute. 
Still, the idea of talking to the women, one 
by one, did not seem so terrible as facing 
an election crowd. She was so used to 
her benevolent task in the dirty and dark 
streets and alleys, and knew so many of 
the women by sight in her penny-bank and 
clothing-club missions, that this work had 
really lost much of its terrors for her. 
“There is one thing we have forgotten,” 
she said, doubtfully. ‘Somebody must be 
a candidate in Mr. 

“IL have thought of that,” said Mrs. 
Adams, cheerfully. “Iam going now to 
consult with those who are managing the 
election as to what candidate can be 
brought forward. Will you get some of 
the district visitors and our temperance 
missionaries to come to tea, and I will be 
back and tell them what has been decided ?” 

Mr. Thomas Sprigg, grocer and _ tea- 
dealer, was the most active’ man in the lo- 
cal elections, as Mr. Compton, the solici- 
tor, was the most important. To the 
former Mrs. Adams hied, and asking for a 
few minutes’ conversation, told him plain- 
ly what she thought of so notoriously un- 
fit a candidate as the landlord of the ‘Cat 
and Fiddle.” Mr. Spriggs stroked his 
chin reflectively. 

“It’s all true what you say, ma‘am, and 
I'm loath to see him elected myself; but 
it’s just that we can't help ourselves. 
You've no idea, a lady hasnt, how impos- 
sible it would be to boring in any other 
man in opposition to Boosey. ‘The public- 
house interest, I do believe, is stronger in 
St. Mary’s than in any other ward. There 
are more beershops and gin palaces, at any 
rate, than in any other part of the town: 


was 


soosey’s place.” 








I'm a friend to the teetotalers, though I 
am not one myself, and I would like to see 
another man in office. It’s all true what 
you say about him. He was a bad father 
and a bad husband, but there's no chance ; 
you may depend upon it. ma‘am, Boosey 
will poll all the votes.” 

*“HIave you forgotten the women?” 
Mrs. Adams. 

“The women! Bless you. ma’am, wha 
good can they do? A woman's vote don’t 
count noways,” cried Mr. Spriggs, with a 
bewildered look in his honest eyes. 

‘*We shall see,” said Mrs. Adams, quiet- 
ly, as she walked out of the shop. 

From Mr. Spriggs she went to Mr. 
Compton, who managed her affairs, and 
had a high respect for her good sense and 
business habits. From him she heard the 
same story. ‘The publican interest, he ad- 
mitted with regret, was so strong in St. 
Mary’s, that no opposition candidate had 
a chance against Mr. Boosey. 

“Do you know of any one who would 
stand if he had a chance?” said Mrs. 
Adams; and as the solicitor paused for 
consideration, she continued: “Shall we 
make a bargain, Mr. Compton? If you 
and the other gentlemen in authority will 
look out for a sober, honest man, of good 
character, a temperance man, if possible, 
and bring him forward, the other ladies 
and T will do our part among the six hun- 
dred women, and will undertake to bring 
him in.” 

Mr. Compton knew that Mrs. Adams 
was a woman who could be relied upon, 
and he promised to think of it. The same 
evening she had the pleasure of hearing 
from him that a gentleman. a corn-factor, 
who had retired from business and em- 
ployed himself chiefly in temperance and 
reformatory work, was willing to come 
forward as candidate for the ward. The 
little group of ladies assembled at Miss 
Savile’s house, most of them women of 
standing and education, heard the welcome 


said 


news, and under Mrs. Adams’ direction 
carefully apportioned out their work. 
The whole of the women-voters in the 
ward were thoroughly canvassed that 
week by house-to-house visits, and a 


meeting for the women-electors only was 
convened, at which the candidate explain- 
ed his views, and answered the questions 
put to him, which were very practical and 
to the point. ‘Sure, said one of the 
women to Miss Savile, “it will be a blessed 
day for us if he'll try to shut up some of 
the gin-shops, for they’re so thick on the 
ground now that a man feels his money 
burn in his pockets, as you may say, when 
he goes down the street after wage-paying 
on Saturday.” 

“Oh, ma’am !” said another poor woman, 
who was trying to bring up her family of 
girls respectably; “do you think he'll 
close that bad house opposite us? We can't 
sleep at nights for the singing and noise 
that goes on.” 

**T can’t leave my little girl who's so ill,” 
said a third, when Mrs. Adams begged her 
to go early to the poll. ‘*But my good 
wishes are with you all the same, ma‘am. 
It’s time women did vote, to keep such 
men as him out of government.” 

The election day came on, and the man- 
agers on both sides looked anxious and 
perturbed. ‘There was a rush of voters, as* 
had been expected, for Mr. Boosey; but 
the ladies kept their promise and worked 
admirably, and by the middle of the day, 
in ones and twos, had brought up all their 
women-voters. We will not pretend to 
aflirm that every woman, without exvep- 
tion, voted; but they came in suflicient 
numbers to elect their own candidate by a 
considerable majority and utterly defeat 
and rout Mr. Boosey. The disappointed 
landtord of the **Cat and Fiddle,” who had 
been “standing treat” to many of his sup- 
porters that dav, consoled himself with a 
drunken debauch at night; a deeper one 
than usual, for in the course of it he was 
tuken with a fit, which ended tinally in the 
“Cat and Fiddle” passing into other hands. 

As Mrs. Adams, a few days afterwards, 
was passing down the street, she called 
upon the poor woman whose child had 
been so ill. The little sufferer was quiet 
now forever. The poor mother met her 
visitor, with a few humble pieces of crape 
on her cap, and with quivering lips told 
her the story of her child's last hours. 

“You could not leave her, I know,” 
said Mrs. Adams, soothingly. 

*But I did, ma’am, I did, indeed; though 
I thought my heart would break. My 
blessed darling died the night before the 
election, and I laid her out, looking so beau- 
tiful and peaceful after her pain, with her 
pretty head and her bright curls. I had 
done the last thing I could for her, and as | 
sat looking at her, the thought came into my 
mind of the other mothers, whose girls are 
in trouble maybe, and the wives who sit 
trembling, waiting for the husband's step, 
that ought to be the dearest in the world, 
and only get a blow or a curse, and not so 
much as a bit of bread to give the children ; 
and God seemed to put it into my heart to 
go and do what I could to help them.” 





Mrs. Adams listened, but could hardly 
trust herself to speak. ‘The childless 
mother wiped her eves with the corner of 
her apron, and swallowed down the sobs 
that threatened to choke her speech. 

* You had told me, vou know, ma’am, that 
women ought to vote to keep bad men out 
of the government. So as there was noth. 
ing that could hurt or help my little darling 
any more, | locked the door and left her 
with God to take care of her, that I might 
goand give my vote. It went hard with 
me to leave her, but I thought of other 
women and their children, and it was just 
as if something said that it was my duty to 
go and vote, and I was back to her in 
twenty minutes. ‘There will be some good 
come of the votes that the women 
given to-day, please God.” 

“May He grant it,” said Mrs. Adams, 
reverently. ‘Surely,’ she added to her- 
selfas she went thoughtfully home, *‘the 
day is not far distant when women will 
have the larger franchise granted to them 
and will use it well, since they that are 
faithful in the least things are faithful 
also in much.” 


has 
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THE “CHRISTIAN UNION” AND WIVES. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have just been reading with much in- 
terest the extracts in your columns from 
the Christian Union regarding **Wifely 
Subjection.” 

This is a subject to which | have given 
much thought, both as a school-teacher 
who “boarded round,” and therefore saw 
the inside of many families, and as a wife, 
mother and housekeeper acqu.inted with 
and observant of many other wives, moth- 
ers, and housekeepers. My experience and 
observation have pretty nearly convinced 
me that the Christian Union is in the right 
when it says,— 

“No organization can long endure with- 
out a final authoriry, a court of last resort, 
an arbitrator whose decision is decisive.” 

But instead of making the man, the hus- 
band and father, this **court of last resort,” 
I should have the woman, the wife and 
mother. 

What matter is there connected with the 
welfare of the household that woman's sit- 
uation does not make her a better judge of 
than the husband is? Take, for instance, 
the expenditure of money. Does not the 
wife, who attends to the house, the chil- 
dren, the clothing, the food, ete., ete., 
know better than the husband, who is usu- 
ally away all day, how the family income 
“in be most judiciously expended ? 

Of course the husband’s wishes should 
be considered so far as the wife can con- 
sistently with her reason and conscience 
take fhem into account, but she should be 
sareful not to allow her fondness for him 
to lead her into unwise extravagances. 

Yes. let the family have a ‘*head,” by all 
means; and hereafter let no woman, as 
she values the peace, permanence, and 
happiness of her family, marry any man 
who will not promise to obey her, to yield 


“the subordination of love to love.” 
Amen! CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
[Few suffragists will agree with our 


friend Mrs. Whitehead in substituting for 
the present unjust legal supremacy of the 
husband an equally unjust and unwise su- 
premacy of the wife. Neither is in accord- 
ance with reason or common sense. Mauar- 
riage, in the order of nature, is a noble and 
permanent partnership of equals with re- 
ciprocal rights and duties. Where opin- 
ions conflict, the best judgment of each 
should be presented. Among reasonable 
people, that which is clearly the best will 
be accepted by both. Where they are not 
reasonable, family jars will continue, and 
the strongest will will rule-—Eps. W. J. 
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THE ENEMIES IT HAS MADE. 


There is no stronger testimony to the 
practical worth of woman suffrage than 
the hostility to it manifested by the vicious 
classes, whose power we are toid it would 
increase. ‘The Police Gazette was jubilant 
over Goy. Pierce’s veto of the woman suf- 
frage billin Dakota. A paper of the same 
stamp has lately been started in Washing- 
ton Territory. As might be expected, it 
complains bitterly of the woman suffrage 
law, whose working is generally com- 
mended by the respectable press, irrespec- 
tive of party. Its utterances are acutely 
and caustically reviewed by the New 
Northwest, as follows: 


‘One of the best evidences of the value of 
woman suffrage is the fact that the low 
classes everywhere oppose it. In Wash- 
ington ‘Territory they are bitter against it. 
‘The women have used the ballot with tell- 
ing effect against dive-keepers, and have 
been prompt as jurors in convicting law- 
breakers. Of course these classes howl] 
about the ‘odious’ and ‘coercive’ tactics 
of the women; but the latter, actuated by 
the highest sense of duty, persist in the 
good work which they began so auspicious- 
ly. They propose to make the towns 
where they live suitable places in which 
to rear their families, and they are re- 
solved to greatly restrict, if not totally sup- 
press, the dens and traps which menace 
their children. 

**So keenly have the liquor-sellers of Seat- 
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tle been hurt by the ‘impractical’ and *emo- 
fiona!’ Women that they shad to have an 
organ, and their want bas been supplied 
by asmallevening paper called the Ba‘letin, 
started there some six or seven weeks ago. 
some friend sends us a copy of its issue of 
Mareh 11, containing a column and a half 
‘leader’ against woman suffrage, written 
in the usual gushing style of those who ap- 
peal to sentiment and prejudice instead of 
reason and right. It says that woman 
suffrage is viewed there with ‘profound 
disgust’ (undoubtedly ‘true so far as the 
paper is concerned); that both political 
parties endorsed the ‘despised’ suffrage 
law through ‘cowardly fear’ (a singular 
way of dealing with a measure that is *de- 
spised’ that the women’s ‘crank ideas 
have wrought much injury to the business 
jntere-ts of the ety’ (dive-keepers have 
had to respect the laws); that the women 
and many men have organized a party to 
‘enforce abstract moral and religious 
ideas’ (hence the paper's tears); that the 
women generally, including ‘ladies of 
the highest social position, have ‘thrown 
themselves into the filthy pool of pol- 
itics’ to the injury of their modesty and 
homes (this sorrowful complaint from a 
paper which represents a traffic that is the 
greatest foe of woman and the home is 
truly pathetic) ; that women have had to 
‘act as jurors in degrading criminal courts’ 
(the jurors make no complaints about the 
alleged degradation, leaving that to the 
guilty men and their friends); that the 
women have shut up some of the ‘lowest 
dens’ of vice in the city (hence some more 
tears); and that every ‘right thinking’ 
man is ‘shocked’ by seeing ‘modest and 
virtuous women’ vote at the same elections 
with ‘troughs and toughs’ (hence this sage 
paper wants the virtuous and modest citi- 
zens, not the roughs and toughs, to be dis- 
franchised). 

‘Finally. the Bulletin says that its ‘views 
are shared by nine-tenths of the men’ and 
‘possibly a majority of the women’ of the 
city of Seattle. This would make seven- 
tenths of the voters (more than two-thirds) 
opposed to the law. Yet at the recent 
election the candidates for the Legislature 
who were outspoken in support of the suf- 
frage law were (without regard to party ) 
triumphantly elected, while those opposed, 
though backed by an alleged ‘nine-tenths 
of the men and possibly a majority of the 
women,’ were overwhelmingly beaten. 
The voters at the last election showed their 
‘disgust’ over woman suffrage by electing 
men who are its avowed friends! 

*And now let us look at the business col- 
umus of the Builetin. We tind a great dis- 
play of advertising by saloon-men — an 
amount which indexes the paper's stand- 
ing. Wholesale dealers oceupy much 
space, and among the retailers are the ad- 
vertisements of the Monarch Saloon, the 





Pantheon, the Grotto, the Dew Drop Inn, | 


the Senger Hall, the Boca Saloon, 
North Pacific Beer Hall, the Opera Ex- 
change Saloon, the O. Kk. Sample Room, 
the Eagle Saloon, the Half-Way House, 
the Gein, the Office Saloou, the White Ele- 
phant, the Concert Hall, the New Depot 
Saloon, the Gold Bar Saloon, and various 
others carrying only the names of their 
owners—all turnishing ‘the best of wines, 
liquors, and cigars.’ Aside from these 
are billiard-halls, ten-pin alleys, 
bars, club-rooms, and some ‘finest sample- 


the | 


hotel- | 


rooms in the city,” with ‘complete appoint. | 


ments.” 
“The Bulletin can deceive but few per- 
sons with its special pleading in behalf of 


uwleged ‘business interests’ that are direct- | 


ly antagonistic to the interests of 
homes and therefore of the community. 
A great majority of the people of the 'Ter- 
ritory of Washington want woman suf- 
frage and will have it. It is supported by 


the sober. earnest, law-abiding. moral 
classes, and the law will never be re- 
pealed.” 


ver 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Invauttn's Tea-Tray. By Susan Anna 
Brown. Boston: Osgood & Co. Price 50 cts. 


A daintily got up little book, containing 
a variety of receipts for the preparation of 
food and drinks for invalids, with hints as 
to appetizing wavs of serving. 


THE JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES 
Or THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Session or 1884 ar Mapison, Wis. Published 
by the Association. Boston. 1885. 


This is a handsome 8vo volume of nearly 
four hundred pages, containing a variety 
of addresses on educational topies by lead- 
ing teachers of all sections. Many of 
these are of great interest. One on ‘The 
New South,” by Robert Brigham, of North 
Carolina, is itself worth more than the 
cost of the book. 


PInK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Bros. Price 50 cents. 


A good cheap reprint of one of the best 
among Mrs. Stowe’s minor novels. It is 
rather a sorrowful story, as are all de- 
scriptions of a high-minded man married 
to a low-minded woman, or vice versa. 
But it is full of wise morals, which are 
even more applicable to the society of to- 
day than to the society of the time when 
the book was written. ‘The story impress- 
es in every chapter the fact that the brain- 
less women are the most apt to be heart- 
less; that it is not the intellectual women 
with literary tastes, but the shallow, friv- 
olous women of fashion, who are most apt 
to torment their husbands and neglect their 
children, and to show themselves ‘*averse 
to the duties of maternity.” A. 8. B. 


A Society Novel. 
Boston: Roberts 


Many CoLtorep THREADS. From the Writings 
of Goethe. Selected by Carrie Adelaide Cooke. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, D. D. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price $1. 

This volume of 242 pages contains a 
large number of selections from Goethe's 
prose works and a few from his poems. 
They cover a wide variety of topics, and 
ersbody much wisdom, with some unwis- 
doa. ‘The introductory quotation from 


the | 
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Goethe is very apt: “Whatever may be | 
said against collections which give authors | 
ina fragmentary form, they nevertheless 
produce many good results. We sre not 
always so collected and so ready that we 
ean take ina whole book according to its 
merits. Do we not, ina book, mark pas- 
sages which have an immediate reference 
to ourselves? Young people especially are 
laudably excited by brilliant sayings. No- | 
ble peculiarities, happy descriptions, hu- 
morous traits—all strike us singly and 
powerfully.” A. 5. B. 


How Snov_p | Pronounce? or, THe ART oF | 
Correct Pronunciation. By Wm. Henry 
P. Phyfe. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald & Cv., 45 
Temple Place, Boston. Price $1 25 


This is a manual of pronunciation, for 
schools, colleges, and private use. It is 
the most full and elaborate treatise on the 
subject we have seen. The author consid- 
ers the que-tions what is meant by correct 
pronunciation; why the subject is impor- 
tant; what principles underlie the art; | 
what rules are most serviceable in enabling 
one to become proficient in it; and what 
words are. in general, liable to be mispro- | 
nounced. Ministers, lawyers, public speak- | 
ers, teachers, actors. singers, students of 
phonography, and the public at large.— | 
all, in fact. who are interested in the cor- 
rect pronunciation of their mother tongue, | 
may find this book of service. Incorrect 
and slovenly pronunciation is distressingly 
common, even among college graduates: 
and all helps toward a better state of | 
things are to be welcomed. A.3.B. | 


Cuina. By Robert K. Douglas, of the British 
Museum. Boston: D. Lo:brop & Co. 1885. 
Price $1 50. 


Illustrations form a large and increasing 
element of popular interest, and add great- 
ly to the attractions of this readable and 
entertaining volume. It contains twenty- 
tive graphic pictures of people, scenery, 
occupations, ornaments, field sports, dress. 
and ceremonies. An analytical table of 
contents and an index are very convenient 
for reference. The book gives in a lively 
narrative sketches of the history, govern- 
ment. education, food, dress, agriculture, 
medicine, marriages, music, architecture, 
art, travelling facilities, superstitions, 
chronology, religion. and language of the | 
Chinese Empire. It is a valuable book for 
young and old, and is especially timely at | 
present, since the French invasion has been 
so bravely and successfully repelled. ‘Che 
young Chinese scholar, Yan Ption Lee, of | 
Yale College, has added a few suggestive 
notes. Il. B. B. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been issued to women dur- | 
ing the week ending April 21, as follows: 

Charlotte C, Barnwell, Beaufort, 8. C.. 
Folding Bath-stand. 
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CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE ROBIN AND CHICKEN. 


BY GRACE F. COOLIDGE, 





A plump little robin flew down from a tree, 
To hunt for « worm, which he happened to sec; 


A frisky young chicken came scampering by, 
And gazed at the robin with wondering cye. 


Said the chick, ‘What a queer-looking chicken is that! 

Its wings are so long and its body so fat!”’ 

While the robin remarked, loud enough to be heard: | 

“Dear me! an exceedingly atrange-looking bird!” 

“Can you sing?” 
“No;” 

But asked in its turn if the robin could crow. 

So the bird sought a tree, and the chicken a wall, 

And each thought the other knew nothing at all. 

—St. Nicholas. 


robin asked, and the chicken said, 
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ONE LITTLE GIRL. 


She was a little girl, not more than ten 
years old. A faded calico dress, not over 
clean, a pair of shoes with more buttons 
missing than were present, made up a by 
no means fashionable toilet. Her eyes 
were not “large and dark;” in fact, she 
was a very commonplace-looking little 
girl. If you met her on the street, it is 
quite certain that you would not look at 
her twice; for in New York there are 
many little girls not so clean and with | 
clothes more ragged than Rose's. 

She came into a court-room in New York 
one day, two or three weeks since. lead. 


| whisper. 


ing by the hand a little boy with bare feet, | 
| 


clothes, and a hat with a torn 
crown. He was erying very hard. and 
onee in a while would say between his 
sobs, “I won't do it again, Rosie—I won't 
do it again.” But Rosie shut her lips tight 
and walked through the little iron gate, 
and stood on the platform before the 
judge. She was not afraid of the good- 
natured-looking man who was the judge 
that morning. 

**Please, sir, will you please take care of 
Johnny? He is too much for me. I can 
mind the baby all right, but Johnny runs 
away.” 

**T won't do it again,” wailed Johnny. 

‘*Where is your mother?” said the judge. 

A crimson wave flashed over the face of 
the littke woman; and, with eyes looking 
on the ground, she said,— 

“On the Island.” 

“Why?” 

“She got drunk.” 

‘‘Where is your father?” 

‘IT don’t knew; and, please, will you 
take care of Johnny?” 

After much questioning, the story was 
told. 


ragged 


Little Rosie for eight weeks had been 
taking care of a baby sister eight months 
old, and Johnny. 

Now, Johnny would not stay at home; 
and Rose had heard that there was a big 
house up town where he could not run 
away, and she came to the judge to have 
him sent to that place. 

tose really took care of Johnny and the 
baby. She earned money by selling papers 
and ‘minding’ the babies of two or three 
mothers who lived in the big tenement 
house in which she lived, who had to go 
away from home to earn money. She 
paid the rent of the one room she called 
home, and was father and mother to her 
brother and sister. 

The judge did send Johnny to the place 
up town where Rose wanted him sent. 
How he cried when the big policeman took 
him away from Rose! And Rose cried. 
The great tears rolled down her cheeks as 
she went out on the street; and she waited 
around the door, with the baby in her 
arms, till It was almest dark, to see Johnny 
goaway. Perhaps it was best that Jobuny 
went out by another door while she was 
waiting. 

Now, Johnny plays on a big lawn witha 
lot of other little boys. His face and 
clothes are clean; and when Rose goes up 


| to see him, she will be surprised to see 


how fat and happy he is. 

Some people went down to see Rose, and 
tried to persuade her to put the baby ina 
home and go to another home herself, 
But Rose said ‘tno,’ she must keep the 
house and the baby until her mother got 
back, and she could not be separated from 
the baby. She was so womanly, so moth- 
erly, in her determination, she was per- 
mitted to do as she wished. 

‘To-day, if you should go into one of the 
tenement houses near that gloomy build- 
ing called the Tombs, you would find Rose 
living with the baby; and, if it was the af- 
ternoon, you would tind three other babies 
with her, to whom she 
nurse.—Christian Union. 


proves a good 
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ITUMOROUS. 


The man who bolts his food should have 
a cast-iron digestion. 

Said a little fellow, when he first noticed 
the falling snow, ‘*Mamma, is God comb- 
ing his hair?’ 

Rotation in office. Postman—What are 
vou looking at, old gal? Mrs. Mulligan— 
Sure an’ [ was thinking how foine me b’y 
Moike will be lookin’ whin he gets them 
clothes on.—Life. 


Young ladies who will not marry when 
they have a chance Miss it.—2echange. 
No doubt of it. But what are they to doy 
When one accepts an ofler she generally 
Mrs. it too.—Boston Post. 


“What amused me most at the opera,” 
said an Arab chief, who had been taken to 
hear **Faust,” “*was one of the musicians 
in the orchestra, seated a little higher than 
the rest, who performed on an invisible 








instrument witha stick.”’— Musical Courier. | 


A Suuday-school teacher asked a little 
girl of her class if she had been baptized. 
“Yes,” said the little girl, “two times ” 
‘lwo times! Why, how could that be?’ 
exclaimed the teacher. ‘It didn’t take the 
first time,” said the little girl. 


There is a story current of a contempo- 
rary novelist who was so ill that his wife 


was obliged to engage a night nurse. At 
1 A. M. his wife went into his bedroom 


and found the nurse reading. ‘:Who gave 
that woman a book?” she asked, in a 
“T, my dear.” ‘*What book?” 
**My last work.” ‘Good gracious!” said 
the wife, with alarm, *‘don’t you know it 
is necessary for her to keep awake?” 


During the progress of the fire at Young's 
Hotel, Saturday night, when the servants 
were rushing frantically around for means 
of escape, one of the clerks, with a rare 
presence of mind, dashed into the dining- 
room which had been occupied the after- 


noon before by the Middlesex Club, and | 
seizing a long sentence dropped there by | 


Hon. William M. Evarts, connected 


one 


end with the fifth story and the other with | 
the ground, and the frightened servants | 


hastily clambered down over this impro- 


| vised ladder to a place of safety, amid the 





deafening cheers of a policeman and a 
night local reporter who happened to be 
present.—Boston Globe. 
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Wovtp Yov Betiteve Ir!—Nature's great 
remedy, Kidney-Wort, has cured many obstinate 
cases of piles. This most distressing malady 
generally arises from constipation and a bad con- 
dition of the bowels. Kidney-Wort acts at the 
same time as a cathartic and a healing tonic, re- 
moves the cause, Cures the disease, and promotes 
a healthy state of the affected organs. James F. 
Moyer, carriage manufacturer of Myerstown, Pa., 
testifies to the great healing powers of Kidney- 
Wort, having been cured by it of a very bad case 
of piles which for years had refused to yield to 
any other remedy. 





Few Peorie escape the taint of scrofula in 
the blood. With many it is hereditary; but it 
may also be acquired from want of air or lack of 
exercise, from improper tood, or any cause which 


| brings about weakness of the body and impurity 


of the blood. The disease is characterized by 
running sores, abscesses, swellings, enlarged 
joints, sore eyes, etc. No medicine has been so 
successful in curing scrofula as Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. The most terrible running sores gradually 
disappear under the purifying and strengthening 
influences of this great medicine. If you area 
sufferer from scrofula and desire more evidence 
as to the wonderful success of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, send to C. I. Hood & Co,, Lowell, Mass., 
for a book containing many remarkable cures. 








me BEST THING KNOWN ‘= 
WASHING«“»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

AMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


Ta 


“‘ECLIPSE” 
EXTENSION SPRING MATTRASS. 


Warranted for Five Years. 








All metal, thus aftording no harbor for dust or vermin, 
will fit any bedstead, weighs but thirty pounds. Is 
strong, very elastic, and durable. Sent with freight 
pre-paid on reeeipt of bedstead measurement and the 
following prices : 
For Bedsteads: 

2 ft. Gin. to 3 ft., $7 $ft. 7 in. to4 ft, 2in., $9 
3s*1* #3 * Gin. 8 4ft.3in.to4ft. 8“ 10 
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As one-third of our time is 8 vent in bed, it pays to 
make ourselves comfortable and happy during that 
period. An easy bed insuring sound sleep and per 
feet rest better fils us for the labors and enjoyments of 
the day. 


Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 
32 Courtiandt St., New York. 


KIDNEY-WORT. 


THE SURE CURE 
FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”’ 

Dr. R. N. Clark, 80. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Till, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficieat, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. - 

tw It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 


a 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORTE 
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LADIES’ LUNCH 
+ 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 


of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


33 BEDFORD ST., 33 

















DINNER, TEA and TOILET WARE, 


IN NEW SHAPES and DECORATION | 


_AT LOWEST PRICES. 


CONSUMPTION, 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousand cases of the worst kind and of long s‘anding 
have be ed. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that Iw nd TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TEEATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
oress & P, O. aduress, DR. T, A, SLOCUM, 131 Pearl St. N. ¥ 

of sense, energy and respectability for our busi- 


ness in her locality. SALARY #35 to $50; ref- 
erence exch’d. GAY BROS., 14 Barclay St ,N.Y. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual ut her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, cme 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usnal, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR _ 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Wert Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full partieu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, V’h.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
aod Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded, Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$50 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
wraduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 

ears’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
mn announcements or information, address tke 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 





- Boston, Mase. 


Wouan’s Medical Collegeof Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and co atinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded course of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological’ 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedie 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dzan, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School, 

ation unsurpassed for healthfulne-e. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 








1884, Apply early to ensure admission. ‘or Cata- 

logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 

ee +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
0+, Pa. 





AACTUS BALM. 


fuse — “Eminently de- 


lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
talgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scaip perfectly,bealthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ atanding.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FIsHER, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hairand was com- 
pletely bald. Lhad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow hare a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
oe of natural color.”’—Mrs. 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass, 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 











| for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 


yellow, as all others du.”’—Mrs. 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by 8MJTH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 


WANTED {or DR. SCOTT'S 
AGENTSe:ssiereceric Corsets. no 
ple free to these becoming agents.No 

risk,quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 


Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. Ys 


H. Vv. CHAPIN, 39 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATURE. 


( Continued from First Page.) 
cers who are to administer the affuirs of 
the locality in which they reside. 

3. This experiment, as I stated at the out- 
set, may, if found to bring with it the evils 
predicted by its opponents, be repealed by 
a legislature not affected by the votes of 
women. 

I know it is said that if you once grant 
the suffrage, it can never be taken away, 
that the franchise once given can never be 
recalled. ‘That. it seems to me, depends 
entirely on the kind of suffrage that is 
granted, and the way it is granted. To 
say thatthe suffrage conferred by this bill 
could never be repealed if found to work 
adversely to the publie good, when it is 
clear that the whole matter would rest in 
the control of the legislature, is to say that 
the men who now have the suffrage are not 
fit to exercise it. I do not believe it. I 
believe that if it be clearly shown to the 
voters of this Commonwealth that a course 
of action is necessary for the publie wel- 
fare, that action will be taken. I put my 
trust in the people. And I believe that if 
evil results should follow the enactment 
of this bill, it would without hesitation be 
repealed. 

Judge Lowell came before our committee 
and said that the suffrage was not a natur- 
al right, and I agreed with him. He did 
not disagree with me on the general ques- 
tion of granting the suffrage to women, for 
on that point he had not made up his mind. 
But he said it was to be decided on grounds 
of the highest expediency. Again Lagree, 
and I say that itis of the highest expedien- 
cy that we remove a condition restricting 
the suffrage which conflicts with the princi- 
ples which are fundamental to our form of 
government. And it is also expedient to 
allow women to participate in the adminis- 
tration of local affairs in which they are 
interested equally with men. 

The suffrage is to be freely exercised. I 
would not force it upon any one. ‘There is 
nothing in the bill before the House that 
does that. But if there is one woman in 
this Commonwealth who desires to exer- 
cise the right, and who can comply with 
the conditions regulating its exercise by 
males, that woman ought to have the 
privilege. 


| 








I shall take no further time in direct ar- | 


gument, as there are others who desire to 
speak, but before closing I shall notice 
briefly the minority report,—not because 
the objections raised therein are new, but 
because they ure fairly stated, and some 
of them appear to me founded on error. 
The inference to be drawn from that report 
is thatthe results of woman suffrage in the 
Territory of Wyoming have not been such 
as to commend its adoption elsewhere. ‘l'o 
controvert that, [ quote from the Laramie 
City Daily Sentinel, as follows :— 

“We assert here, then, that woman suffrage in 
Wyoming has been in every particular a com- 
plete success; that the women of Wyoming value 
as highly the political franchise, and as generally 
exercise it, as do the men of the Territory; that 
they are controlled more by principle and less by 
party ties than men, and generally cast their 
votes for the best men and best measures.” 

Ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming, after thir- 
teen years’ experience, in his message, 
Jan. 12, 1882, remarks as follows :— 


“Woman suffrage, although resting on equity, 
supported by reason, and confirmed by exoe- 
rience, bas hitherto gained but partial acceptance 
as a principle of political philosophy. It com- 


mands more and more of public attention in | 
many portions of our own land, and io othercoun- | 


tries whose political institutions look toward free- 
dom of the people. But to-day the new Territory 
of Wyoming is the only spot on the earth where 
the political privileges of women are equal and 
identical with those of men. Elsewhere, objec- 
tors persist in calling this honorable statute of 
ours an ‘experiment.’ Weknow itis not. Un- 
der it we have better laws, better officers, better 
institutions, better morals, and a higher social 
condition in general than could otherwise exist; 
not one of the predicted evils, such as loss of na- 
tive delicacy and disturbance of home relations, 
has followed in its train.” 


Mr. Fay, of Brookline. I desire to ask 
the gentleman if he thinks the standard of 
civilization in Wyoming is higher or lower 
than it is in Massachusetts ? 

Mr. WApPLIN (continuing). I believe 
the standard of civilization to be as high in 
Massachusetts as anywhere in the world, 
and if the standard be lower in Wyoming, 
and woman suffrage is there an established 
success, Why should it not be equally suc- 
cessful in Massachusetts? 

Fortunately the present Governor of 
Wyoming, Hon. Francis E. Warren, was 
yesterday in Boston, and has favored me 
with the following letter :— 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR OF WYOMING 
TERRITORY. 
Boston, May 4, 1885. 
Horace G. Wadlin, Esq., State House, Boston : 
My Dear Sir—Your note just received. Yes, I 


have seen the item you refer to in the Sunday 
Herald regarding woman suffrage, and I have 





also read the minority report submitted by one | 
of your committee, in which reference is made to | 


Wyoming Territory. 

Regarding these statements I have this to say: 
1 have been a citizen of that Territory ever since 
its organization, and was a resident there before 
its organization, while it was yet a part of Dako- 
ta; and from my experience and observation I am 
compelled to say, in justice to the women of Wyo- 
ming, that woman suffrage has not “lowered the 
grade of public officials’ in that Territory. On 
the contrary, our women consider much more 


carefully than our men the character of candi- | 


dates, and both political parties have found them- 


selves obliged to nominate their best men in order | 


to obtain the support of the women. As a busi- 
ness man, as a city, county. and Territorial officer, 
and now as Governor of Wyoming Territory, I 
have seen much of the workings of woman suf- 
frage, but I have yet to hear of the first case of 
domestic discord growing out of it. 


Our women nearly all vote, and since in Wyo- | 


ming “s elsewhere the majority of women are 
good and not bad, the result is good and not evil. 
While I bad no hand in passing the act which 
gave to women this privilege, I must acknowledge 


its success now after fifteen years’ trial, and I will | : k 
| which God has given to woman ; and there- 


now add that no attempt to repeal the law has 
been made for ten years, and none, I believe, is 
contemplated ; 
woman suffrage commend it more and more to 
favor among men and women as they understand 
it better and know more of its fruits. It bas been 


for the practical workings of | 


| 


justice and equal rights. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


productive of much good in our Territory. If the | Mr. WILKINSON, of Cambridge, said :-— 


women of Massachusetts are as intelligent and 
public-spirited as those of Wyoming (and I have 


no reason to doubt they are), their political infla- | 


ence will be for good government and public 
order. Certainly this is the case in Wyoming. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Francis E, WARREN. 

I put the testimony of the press, and of 
those oflicials who are appointed by the 
President, and not influenced by political 
considerations, and who are familiar with 


| affairs in Wyoming during the last fifteen 


years, against the brief experience of the 
minority during the early years of the suf- 
frage experiment there. 

Wherever woman suftrage has been tried 
it has worked well. That statement can- 
not be controverted. | could present plen- 
ty of evidence did I desire to take the time. 
I have the facts as to Washington Terri- 
tory, as to England, but I pass on to con- 
sider one other point presented in the mi- 
nority report,—the reference to the vote 
of women for school committee. 1 notice 
this particularly because a great deal has 
been said respecting the small number who 
have voted compared with those who have 
registered, and it is claimed that because 
only a small number of women exercise 
the privilege when qualified to do so, it is 
unwise to extend the suffrage further. 
What are the facts? Assuming the returns 
made to the Secretary of State to be cor- 
rect, it appears that in I88l, 47 per cent 
of those who registered, voted; in 1882, 46 
per cent; in 1883, 48 per cent; in 1884, 52 
per cent; showing. as might be expected, 
a gradual increase in the use of the ballot 
as women become more familiar with the 
law. Let us compare these percentages 
with the vote by males on ordinary State 
elections. In 1875 but 49 per cent of the 
male voters exercised the right of suffrage ; 
in 1881, but 42 per cent; while in the vote 
on the constitutional amendment in the 
latter year—a proposition to change the 
organic law of the State—but 13 per cent 
of the legal voters voted.* I have never 
heard of a proposition to restrict male suf- 
frage here on avcount of the indifference 
shown by male voters in these years. We 
have had a bill brought forward to secure 
compulsory voting, but never one to re- 
strict the suffrage. Shall it be said that 
because of the small number of women 
who vote on the comparatively unimpor- 
tant matter of school committee, the suf- 
frage is a failure, when at the same time 
on the important subject of a constitution- 
al amendment, a far smaller percentage of 
male yoters exercise the right? 

Women, equally with men, will vote if 
they have the right under similar condi- 
tions. This has been proved by practical 
experience in Wyoming and elsewhere. 
Mr. Speaker, I have exhausted the time I 
intended to occupy. I believe this bill 
should pass because it is in accord with the 
principles embodied in our frame of goy- 
ernment. It is « measure founded upon 
It provides fora 
trial of woman suffrage upon favorable 
conditions, upon a plan absolutely safe 
to the Commonwealth. If productive of 
good, we all desire it. If its results are 
evil, it remains in the control of the legis- 
lature. Irrespective of the justice of the 
measure, as a matter of expediency, we 
ought not longer to prevent the conscience 
and moral force of the women of the Com- 
monwealth from directly influencing the 
conduct of municipal affairs. Believing 
this. I have given this bill my support, and 
shall give it my vote. Through you, 
Mr. Speaker, | desire to thank the House 
for its courteous attention, and 1 leave the 
bill in its hands. 

The next speaker was Mr. METCALF J. 
Smirn, of Middlefield, whose address will 
appear next week. 

Mr. W. J. HALE, of Newburyport, 
moved the previous question, but Mr. Hart- 
well and others objected, and it was de- 
cided to continue the debate, in order to 
give opportunity to all who desired to 
speak on the bill. 

Mr. C. C. Corrin, of Boston, said :— 


Last year I had the honor of serving on 
the woman suffrage committee, and of 
speaking in its behalf. This year I have 
no set speech to make, for two reasons— 
the pressure of other business, and a re- 
cent bereavement. But I am not willing 
to have the question go by without saying 
au word or two in support of my convic- 
tions. Some time ago, when I saw that 
such men as Abraham Lincoln, Charles 
Sumner, George F. Hoar, and a great 
many other eminent men, were in favor of 
extending suffrage to women, I deemed it 
my duty to examine the question ; and that 
examination began in this wise: where did 
I get my right to vote? I looked at it his- 
torically, and I saw that away back in a 
German forest, whence our ancestors came 
to England, the tribes of that country 
elected their elder men,—from which has 
come our word aldermen. Another histor- 
ical precedent was in the cabin of the May- 
Jlower. where a company of men, without 
any government, without any charter, 
with nothing but their own manhood to 
rest upon, elected a governor. Where did 
they get the right’ Solely in their man- 
hood and nothing else. They exercised 
their manhood and began suffrage in New 
England as manhood suffrage. Then came 
the question, what is manhood? It is the 
possession of all our natural faculties. We 
say that men are not in full possession of 
their faculties until they reach the age of 
twenty-one. ‘Then came the question: 
Have not women the same intellectual fac- 
ulties as men? It is admitted that they 
are endowed by God with the same intel- 
lectual and moral qualities; and, there- 
fore, if women have such qualities and fae- 
ulties, have they not the same right to ex- 
ercise the suffrage that I have? I base my 
conviction on that point—that woman has 
just the same right to vote that I have. I 
base it upon that principle of humanity 


fore woman has just the same right to ex- 
ercise the suffrage that I have. 





* 13th Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
pp. 187, 188. - 


I have the honor to be on the woman 
suffrage committee. There were many ob- 
jections advanced by the opposition, but I 
failed, as I have failed on many previous 


| oceasions when [ have heard the question 








discussed, to find a single item of evidence 
or argument why the ballot should not be 
extended to women as it is to men. The 
real reason why women cannot get the bal- 
lot is because man has superior physical 
force, which he has exercised from time 
immemorial. He claims to have the right 
to do whatever he pleases. He has done it 
in this country and all over the world. 
Little by little, as he becomes more intelli- 
gent and more liberal in his views, he has 
given to others more of the rights which 
he has claimed for himself. Now. sir. a 
few years ago, in the settlement of that 
great question of slavery, which cost so 
many lives, how long did it take the men 
of this country to decide that the proper 
thing was to place the freedmen in a posi- 
tion to take care of themselves, and where 
they could grow better and claim for 
themselves the rights that had been refused 
to them by the founders of this free gov- 
ernment? What man ameng you to-day 
would take from the hands of the black 
man the right of franchise which had been 
denied him forever? There is not « single 
man here so iltiberal that he would dis- 
franchise those black men who were de- 
prived of their rights for so many years. 
It is this power of brute force, and noth- 
ing else, that has prevented women from 
having the same rights that we claim 
for ourselves. ‘The sooner we get down to 
that fact the better. The speaker could 
remember when women were not recog- 
nized as competent to be school-teachers. 
How isitnow? Lean remember when they 
were not allowed to be in the first class; 
it was considered all that was necessary if 
women had a little reading and writing; 
even arithmetic was cousidered unnecessa- 
ry for women. Now, as we grow wiser, 
we grow more intelligent and more liber- 
al, and this is the ground on which wom- 
an, little by little, is getting her rights. 
When we have got far enough along to 
recognize the rights of others, we shall 
then willingly give to her these rights, and 
not until then. Abraham Lincoln, as has 
been said, favored this measure. Charles 
Sumner advocated it; Henry Wilson, Wim. 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendel! Phillips, and a 
host of other great men, whose memories 
are dear to every member of this house, 
and whose names we look back upon with 
pleasure, all favored it. ‘l'o-day the house 
will decide in its wisdom. or otherwise, to 
vote for the bill, or to set it aside. When 
we have advanced far enough we shall 
grant the measure that the women have 
asked for thirty years, and shall give 


them the same rights that we claim for | 


ourselves. 

Mr. Brearp, of Boston, said :— 

Mr. Speaker: 1 wish to put my vote on 
record in favor of this measure, as I did 
last year, and fifteen years ago, in this 
House; and | move that when the ques- 
tion be taken it shall be by a yea and nay 
vote. P 

Mr. Beckrorp, of Lynn, said :— 


What surprises me more than anything 
else is that the large majority who are op- 
posed to woman suffrage should sit silent. 
It is one of the most eloquent confessions 
in favor of the measure. This silence seems 
to me all they have to say on the question. I 
have always been a true and firm believer 
in the right of suffrage for man and wom- 
an alike, and | want to go on record as 
such. 


The yeas and nays were then taken, 
with the following result: 


YEAS: 


Atherton of Wakefield, 
Atkins of Provincetown, 
Builey of Milford, 

Baker of Shelburne, 
Barker of Hanson, 
Bates of Phillipston, 
Beard of Boston, 
Beckford of Lynn, 
Bosworth of ‘Taunton, 
Bridges of Deertield, 
Brightman of New Bedford, 
Brown of Lowell, 
Claflin of Sandistield, 
Clark of Northampton, 
Cook of New Bedford, 
Cook of Springtield, 
Coudrey of Stoneham, 
Cross of Newburyport, 
Crowell of Dennis, 
Cushing of Weymouth, 
Davis of Tisbury, 
Egleston of Westfield, 
Fitegerald of Boston, 
Gilmore of Easton, 
Handy of Wareham, 
Hartwell of Fitchburg, 
Hastings of Warwick, 
Henry of Fall River, 
Hervey of New Bedford, 
Huntington of Amesbury, 
Leovard of Bridgewater, 
Manly of Hardwick, 

Me Ettrick of Boston, 
Milne of Fall River, 
Moseley of Hyde Park, 
Murray of Boston, 
Parker of Acton, 

Read of Boston, 

Rust of Boston, 

Sears of Lenox, 

Smith of Middlefield, 
Smith of West Newbury, 
Stetson of Hanover, 
Story of Gloucester, 
Stowe of Granville, 
Strahan of Chelsea, 
‘Tierney of Salem, 
Tobey of Falmouth, 
Towne of Topstield, 
‘Trowbridge of Hudson, 
‘Tucker of Needbam, 
Tyler of Charlemont, 
Wade of Wrentham, 
Wadlin of Reading, 
Walker of Malden, 
Warren of Holden, 
Webster of Northfield, 
Wheelock of Blackstone, 
Whipple of Brockton, 
Wilkinson of Cambridge, 
Wood of Newton. 


Republicans (roman) oevee-ceceeerees 48 
Democrats (italics) ...-e+seceecceeeees 12 
Independents (small caps)............ 1—61 


PAIRS, YES: 

Chamberlain of Cambridge, 

Coflin of Boston, 

Crane of Woburn, 

Doane of Harwich, 

Easiman of ‘Townsend, 

MeQueency of Lawrence, 

Ward of Boston. 
Republicans (roman).......... eccccse 6 
Democrats (italic8) ..-+++....- eveveee - 1-7 
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NOES: 


Adams of Attleboro’, 
Aimy of Dartmeuth, 
Ambler of Weymouth, 
Ameden of Athol, 
Bailey of Somerville, 
Beut of Cambridge, 
Sent of Gardner, 
Blaney of Natick, 
Bradice of Milton, 
Bryant of Salem, 
Burdett of Hingham, 
Burnham of Revere, 
Buttertield of Chelsea, 
Chappelle of Burton, 
Clark of Framingham, 
Coburn of Hopkinton, 
Coes of Worcester, 
Collins of Salem, 
Collins of Boston, 
Cook of Hadley, 
Cope land of Brockt« n, 
Creed of Boston, 
Crosby of Brewster, 
Currier of Worcester, 
Davenport of Marlboro’, 
Davia of Somerville, 
Davis of Boston, 
Dennis of Rockport, 
Dexmond of Boston, 
Dodge of Beverly, 
Doherty of Boston, 
Dolan of Boston, 
Donahoe of Lowell, 
Donovan of Boston, 
Dozois of Iolliston, 
Dresser of Boston, 
Durgin of Taunton, 
Duryer of Boston, 
Eaton of Ware, 
Elder of Winchester, 
Emery of Cambridge, 
Farrar of Bradford, 
Farrell of Boston, 
FARWELL of Melrose, 
Fay of Brookline, 
Federbhen of Quincey, 
Fletcher of Belmont, 
Fiynu of Boston, 
Flynn of Somerville, 
Friend of Gloucester, 
Frothingham of Haverhill, 
Gleason of Holbrook, 
Goodell of Amherst, 
Gormon of Fall River, 
Gove of Boston, 
Greenhalge of Lowell, 
Hadley of Leominster, 
Hale of Newburyport, 
Tarkins of Boston, 
Harvey of Westboro’, 
Haskell of Essex, 
Hazelton of Montague, 
Hemphill of Holyoke, 
Hogan of Lowell, 
Hooper of Medford, 
Houghton of West Boylston, 
Hunt of Boston, 
Hurvty of Randolph, 
J/ngalis of Swampscott, 
Jobuson of Haverhill, 
Joslin of Oxford, 
Kendrick of Springtield, 
Lamb of Chariton, 
Leahy of Boston, 
Lincoln of Norton, 
Litchtield of 8. Scituate, 
Lord of Plymouth, 
Vaguire of Boston, 
Marcy of Newton, 
Mason of Worcester, 
Millett of Malden, 
Morrison of Boston, 
Moulton of Lyon, 
Mullen of Lynn, 
Vunyan of Springfield, 
Murphy of Boston, 
Neale of Stoughton, 
Oakes of Westtield, 
Connor of Worcester, 
Sullivan of Lawrence, 
Perham of Chelmsford, 
Perkins of Wenham, 
Perry of Worcester, 
Pierce of Boston, 
Prescott of Westford, 
Prime of Boston, 
Randall of Boston, 
Rantoul of Salem, 
Rice of Winchendon, 
Richards of Springtield, 
Rusecll of Maynard, 
Ryan of Chicopee, 
Sanderson of Boston, 
Savery of Middleboro’, 
Sheldon of Southampton, 
Sherman of Taunton, 
Smith of Northbridge, 
Smith of Andover, 
Smith of Springtield, 
Smith of Worcester, 
Spooner of Boston, 
Stackpole of Ipswich, 
Stacy of Springtield, 
Stevens of Lowell, 
Stratton of Milford, 
Thayer of Norwood, 
'TIERNEY of Worcester, 
Tobin of Boston, 
Tootle of Fall River, 
Tremain of “linsdale, 
‘Tucker of Monson, 
Warden of Waltham, 
Warner of Worcester, 
Warren of Hampden, 
Wight of Sturbridge, 
Wilbur of Boston, 
Wilder of Sterling, 
Wilson of Lowell, 
Wood of Bedford, 
Wright ot Holyoke. 
Republicans (roman)...sceeeseeeeeees AG 
Democrats (italics).........seeeeeeees 36 
Independents (small caps)...... evcces 


PAIRS, NO: 


Cummings of Boston, 

Fossitt of Boston, 

Goodell of Brookfield, 

Hyde of Berlin, 

Murphy of Lawrence, 

Smith of Dudley, 

‘Townsend of Lawrence. 
Republicans (roman)....-.....++. coos 5 
Democrats (italics) .......+se. covcces 2— 


NOT VOTING: 
Adams of Adams, 
Bancroft of Cambridge, 
Barry of Boston, 
Boardman of Boston, 
Brackett of Boston, 

Brown of Peabody, 

Conway of Fall River, 

Corbett of Boston, 

Cox of Abington, 

Crowell of Barnstable, 

Curry of Lynn, 

Danforth of Williamstown, 

Darling of N. Adams, 

Peoney of Boston, 

Doyle of Cambridge, 

Fassett of G. Barrington, 

Golf of Rehoboth, 

Hauvetr of Nantucket, 

Jones of Lynu, 

Avclley of Boston, 

Madden of Boston, 

Vc Laughlin of Boston, 

PETERS of Boston, 

Phelps of Lee, 

Ray of Franklin, 

Roads of Marblehead, 

Poot of Pittstield 

Sawyer of Methuen, 

STEVENS of Boston, 

Swift of New Bedford, 

‘Thayer of Duxbury, 

Wallis of Fitchburg, 

Waters of Millbury, 

Wharton of Boston, 

Winslow of Freetown. 
Republicans (roman)....+++ee+eeeeees 17 
Democrats (itulic8) ......eeeee0e. cooee 14 
Independents (small caps)............ 


— +o 

The bill to make it easier for foreign- 

born meu to become naturalized and vote 

in Massachusetts was passed with only one 

dissenting vote, the next day after the bill 

to secure municipal suffrage to Massachu- 
setts women was voted down. 
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Receivep from Oliver Ditson & Co.,the “Merry 
Lite Polka,’’ by Louis Lesseps; a new arrange- 
ment of the * Virginia Peel,” by George C. Gott; 
“Summer of Love,’’ Waltz, by Ed. St. Quentin; 
and ‘three piano recreations, arranged by Louis 
Meyer trom “Our Good Old Songs,’’ entitled 
“Old Fotks at Home,” March in G; “Blue Bellis 
of Scotland,” PolkainC; “I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs,” Galop in F. 





Tue “Daisy’’ Sham Holder is one dollar and a 
halt, and when once on your bed, you will cer- 
tainly jaugh, tor the reason that no large pillows 
are needed, and they will fic any size bed 
whether plain or beaded. The shams are not 
removed trom the bed at all, and it is a pleasnre 
to use them, whether large or small. See adver- 
tisement in another column. 


A Happy Tnoveut.—Diamond Dyes are so 
periect and so beautitul that itis a pleasure to 
use them. Equally good for dark or light colors. 
1l0c. at druggists. Wells, Richardsou & Co., 
Buriington, Vt. Sawple Card, 32 colors, and 
book of directions for 2c. stamp. 


Sick Heapache —Thousands who have suft 
fered intensely with sick beadache say tha- 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has completely cured them. 
One gentleman thus relieved, writes: ‘Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is worth its weight in gold.” Read- 
er, if you are a sufferer with sick headache, give 
Hood's Sarsaparilla atrial. It will do you posi- 
tive good. Made by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Sold by all druggists. 100 Doses One 
Doliar. 

Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25c. ,50c.& $1 

Glenn’s Salphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 

GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Dlack and Brown, 50c, 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 

Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 
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SP£ECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women's Club.—Monday, May 11, 5.30 
P. M., Miss Emma E. Brown will read a paper on 
“Our Child-Toilers in Shops and Factories.”’ 








Miss Alice Gray, vraduaie of the N. E. Conser 
vatory School of ‘Tuning, is reaay to fill orders. Ad- 
dress N. E. Conservatory, Buston. 

Wanted—Summer boarders in a pleasant country 
home. Healthful location, magnificent scenery, de- 
lightful walks and drives, shade trees, piazzas,, ham 
mocks, rest. Box 205, Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, 
Maine. Reference: 8. V., this office, 





TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 





BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 
174 Tremont Street. 
Open daily from 9 A. M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and 
THURSDAY at 2.50 P.M. 
Circulars of the School and Lecture Programmes 
sent on application to the School. 


MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS, 
All the latest novelties constantly received. Partie 
ular care taken to meet the requirements of old Jadies 
and children. Mourning orders receive special atten- 


tion. 
MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches. Terms, $1 00 per lesson. 
535 Washington Street, Boston. 








LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


Formerly at A. P. HOLLANDER & Co.'s. First-clase 
work. Reasonable prices. Children’s work of either 
sex aspecialty. Graduating and Party Dresses. 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. 
can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bonnets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington St., near Temple Place (one flight). 


or at STORER’S BLEACH ERY, 673 Wash 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (one flight). 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


a@- A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re 
tailing for one-third lessthan any other store in Boston 





T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


C.H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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